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LANGUAGE AND WRITING 
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PROPOSALS 

I. The Minislrj of Education, in collaboration with the Chinese 
Academy and other suitable scientific institutions, should call into 
existence a commission to deal with questions of the official language 
and the reorganisation of Chinese writing. 

The resolutions of the commission ratified by the Ministry should 
be universally binding. 

2. A wide fo-ugc of studies should be carried out in order to 
determine the Chinese terminology for the most indispensable social 
and scientific conceptions, etc. 
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PRINCIPLES OF administration 
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a heavy burden on the public education scn’icc, and the 
c\'il is all the greater since the number of officials is greatest 
where tliere is least real administrative \vork to do. 

With all the mass of materials they possess, representatives 
of education autlioriiics have difficulty sometimes when 
some more general questions arc asked demanding a drawing 
of conclusions from given data. Single officials often have 
little knowledge of the work of the \vhole office; they arc 
not sufficiently informed either as to ffie general problems 
or even the given material. 

Altogether, the stafi is insufficiently equipped for its task 
and lacks initiative. This would be very evident in the event 
of the ^ difficult and burdensome task of complete trans- 
forrnation of the present organisation of education in China 
having to be cairied out. One gets the impression that the 
ccmcational administration in China has progressed less tlian 
schoohng itself ^vhich has profited more from foreign 
examples and modernised itself more. We have to remember 
tliat it is not easy, especially in China, for tlic administration 
to mt^tcr tlic problems of the social organisation of educa- 
tion. No serious study of them is made at universities, and 
there is no centre of knowledge on the subject 
It would therefore seem advisable tliat'the Chinese 
educational authorities should develop greater interest in the 
organisation and technique of administrative ivork Leaders 
of Chinese educational administration should get' to know 
the organisation of their otvn administration and try to train 
exhaustive knowledge of the chief problems of the organisa- 
tion of education in different foreign countries— not only 
where the educational administration has an old tradition 
but also in those countries which, after the war of iqi/ 
carried through a reorganisation of education according to 
new social needs. ° 

In order, however, that tliese foreign examples should not 
be accepted too mechanically, in order that they should be 
rather used as a help in setting up a system suited to Chinese 
needs, under different conditions and ivitli other tasks to 
fulfil it would be advisable to organise discussions and 
studies on these problems at the centre of the whole 
macliinery of Chinese educational administration. To ensure 
swifter and more decisive action, the educational administra- 
tion in China ought to secure more decided executive power 
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over the school and a more decided influence on the budget 
of public scliools. TJic administrati\’c employees ought to 
ha\’c permanent conditions of work assured to them and 
proper responsibility. At present the educational ofiicial in 
the province or district is often completely at the mercy of 
difierent factors of a pri\'atc nature and, in a very narrow 
meaning of the word, of a political nature. There arc districts 
in which the superintendent of education, the head of the 
district educational bureau, although presented by the social- 
educational organisation of the district and appointed by 
the provincial commissioner, is nc\'crthcless changed every 
few months through tlie influence of such factors. In these 
conditions the oflicial is naturally afraid to act ; he is afraid 
of everybody and everything, so he adopts a passive attitude 
and lets ■^vell alone. 

It would therefore seem advisable to free the employees 
of the educational administration from the influences of the 
polidcal administration and to give a certain protection, 
within the limits of the educational administration, to sub- 
ordinate officials against the present arbitrary procedure of 
the higher officials towards them. Independently of this 
there should be a certain material security of employees of 
the educational administration. 

In order to encourage the sympathy and interest of the 
population in the work of the educational administration in 
all its branches and in all ranks of the service, advisory 
organs ought to be created from among the interested 
population. They would be able to give much help to the 
administrative authorities in many departments of work and 
could spread interest in education and its organisation among 
the masses of the people. Under present conditions in China 
such auxiliary organisations might play an important role. 
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PROPOSALS 

1. The manner of appointment and dismissal of officials of the 
Edticaiion Adminisiradon ougfU io give greater injluencc than at 
present to the Ministry of Education; and the educational administra- 
tion should hr more independent of the general administration. 
Directors of departments in the Ministry of Education and com- 
missioners of education in the provinces — these latter^ after an 
understanding with the Provincial Governments [commissioners)--- 
ought always to be appointed by the Minister of Education. The 
Aiinistcr of Education should also appoint the heads of sections 
of the Provincial Department of Education on the recommendation 
of the Piovincial Government. Superintendents of the bureau of edu- 
cation in districts should be appointed by the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province. 

3 . The authority which appoints should have the right to dismiss 
an education employee, within a term of not less than six months, 
and giving reasons for the dismissal. The employee 'should have the 
right to appeal against a decision of a lower to a higher authority. 

3. In all stages of the service advisory commissions should be. 
appointed to co-operate with the state education authorities, composed 
of representatives of the interests of the general public and delegates 
of the teachers. Thus with the Minister of Education the Chief 
Council of Education, with the provincial Department a provincial 
commission under the direction of a commissioner, and with the 
district bureaus district commissions under the direction of superin- 
tendents. Commissions should give their opinion in matters of general 
education policy, on budget estimates and spenditigs, on the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for teacherships, on appeals against dismissals, 
etc. Besides these commissions, communal education committees should 
be organised in communes and in separate schools parent committees. 
In secondary schools, normal and vocational schools committees should 
be organised consisting not only of teachers and representatives of 
pupils' parents but also' of representatives of the more important 
social-economic institutions. 

4. In the domain of supewision of education and the direction of 
public education the division of competence among the Ministiy of 
Education, the provincial Departments of Education and the district 
bureaus of education should be more strictly fixed than is the case at 
present. The supervision of higher schools should be exclusively 
entrusted to the Ministry, of normal and vocational schools to the pro- 
vincial departments and of the primary schooE to the district bureaus. 
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In ihc organisation of the Ministry of Education the department of 
primary and secondary education should be divided into two depart- 
ments, (a) Primary education, (b) Secondary education, taking into 
consideration in each of these divisions organisation work, programme 
work and strictly administrative work [budgets, staff, inspection, etc.). 

5 . The conditions of work, payment, advances and insurance of 
state functionaries in general and of officials of the education 
administration in particular should be fixed. 

6. It is desirable that the heads of the education departments should 
be better acquainted ivith the organisation and methods of school 
administration in the principal European and American States. To 
thir end we recommend study visits. 
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1. Distribution of Funds 

Our visit to China was of too short a duration to permit of 
an exliaustivc study of the sources from whicli public 
education derives its funds. Wc will tliercfore confine our 
remarks to a few particulars concerning the distribution of 
expenditure, tlte different administrative grades and the 
remuneration of the teaching staff*. Statistical data were 
furnished to us by tlie Government and, as already stated, 
are based on the hypothetical figure of 4 60 million inliabitants 
(c/.p. 15). 

According to an approximate estimate the amount of 
the expenditure on public education in China comes on 
an average to about 25-30 cent, per head annually, with 
a general sum of three Mexican dollars of yearly taxes 
paid on an average by each inhabitant to central and local 
state funds. This means that at present Chinese education 
expenses constitute about 9-10 per cent of budget expenses, 
and in the case of further demands by the central national 
budget for debts and administrative tariffs, about 11-12 
per cent. This is a lower percentage than in most countries 
possessing well organised education systems. It is too low, 
for Chinese families arc large, and this, of course, means 
greater need for schools, teachers and equipment. 

Further, tliere is an enormous difference in the percentage 
set aside for education in the central budget, the provincial 
budgets and the district budgets — these latter are estimated 
with the county (Ch’u) and village budgets. In die cen- 
tral budget the net percentage (after subtracting debts 
^ and costs of administrative tariffs) does not amount to 5, 
^ whilst in the provincial budgets it reaches 10, and in die 
I districts (together with the coundes) it often attains 20. 
As has already been stated (p. 44) the central budget 
must be considerably increased^ if the influence of the 
Central Govemment over education is to be extended, were 
it only to encourage the sentiment of Chinese unity. 

A certain increase ought also to take place m the provincial 
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and district budgets. The district ought to be the smallest 
unit for the collection and distribution of primary education 
funds and the collection of contributions by single villages 
for the benefit of their own schools should cease. County 
(Ch’u) rates for education should be supplementary to 
the financing of schools by the district authority. The 
ebunty and village arc too small to be able to assure 
cither a just taxation of the population for school needs 
or tlie canying on of a proper education policy. 

The destinations of the central, provincial and district 
education budgets in China arc different {cf. p. 44). The 
central budget, except for some slight amounts, is destined 
for higher schools, the provincial budgets principally for 
secondary schools, and the district budgets (together with 
counties and villages) for primary schools. As a result of 
this arrangement quite extraordinary anomalies have arisen. 
Wfiiilst according to an approximate estimate the yearly 
expense for one pupil in China in lower primary school 
amounts to 3 - 5 to 4 Mexican dollars, and in higher primary 
to about 1 7 Me.xican dollars ; it amounts in lotver and higher 
sccondaiy school to about 60 Mexican dollars (in secondary 
higher, in normal and vocational schools to about 120 
Mexican dollars) ; and in the higher schools (universities, 
colleges) it rises to 600-800 Mexican dollars. Hence tlie 
difference between the expense to the State of a pupil in 
primary school and in the university, which in European 
countries'does not exceed i ; 8 or 1:10, amounts in China to 
the quite unheard-of figure of i : 200. This shows the extra- 
ordinary neglect of the primary school tliat is destined for 
the masses of the people as compared with secondary schools 
and, more especially, higher schools. Independently then 
of the question of securing grants for education from the 
public budgets, it is indispensable to reduce such excessive 
differences in the situation of the different kinds of schools. 
One of the ways of attaining tins would be tlie participation 
of the Central Government in the financing of the secondart' 
and primary as well as the higher schools, and for the 
provinces to take part in financing primary as well as 
secondary instruction. The difference in the average cost 
per pupil in the different kinds of school stands in close 
ratio to the difference in the scale of teachers’ salaries. 

A teacher in a primary village school in China gets sometimes 
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and by the pwvinces to the’ districts should be the difference between 
educational needs and the loeaHh of the population. 

3. The payment of the different elasscs of teachers in the schools 
should be on a more evenly proportioned scale. In territories where 
^ living is dear, teachers' payments should be proportionately increased. 
There should be automatic increments evciy few years. A scheme of 
insurance of teachers in case of inability to work or old age {pensions) 
should be iniioduced. Payments to teachers should be made by 
payment lists. Separate school budgets should be specially balanced 
and guaranteed by the directors and verified by the education authorities. 


2. Boxer Indemnities 

The means which China can spend for public education are 
not only limited to the funds of -which the State disposes 
directly. Arrangements have been made by the various 
Powers under which the outstanding portions of the Boxer 
Indemnity of 1901 are to be used for educational aims and 
public utility. 

The administration of these funds lies in the hands of 
mixed committees of Cliinese and representatives of each 
given Power. To estimate the importance of this matter it 
is enough to mention that the American part, devoted 
entirely to public education, suffices not only to finance 
the University of Tsing Hua, but also to maintain the China 
Foundation, ^vhich has carried through the splendid enter- 
prise of building the National Library in Peiping, supports 
professorial chairs in different Chinese universities, and 
makes grants to a number of scientific institutions. The shares 
of other States are wholly or partially, either nominally or 
actually, used for purposes of public education. There arises 
the question of applying a general policy with regard to these 
funds in such a way as to fit into the general system of 
education in China. This is the more important as the use 
of these funds is often neither economical nor consistent 
%vith the purposes for Avhich tlicy arc intended to be used. 
The funds arising from the indemnity constitute extra- 
ordinar}"- resources and should be used for extraordinary 
expenses, as for instance for reorganisation of the education 
system, for founding new institutions, erecting new school 
buildings and scientific insdtutes, etc. It is quite indispensable 
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that a Commission should be formed for working out a 
complete plan for the use of the Boxer Indemnity. A meeting 
of all the members of the various mixed committees, wtli 
the participation of delegates from the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, would form the nucleus 
of such a Commission. Its chief purpose ^vould be to prevent 
an irrational disposition of such important funds by separate 
committees. These latter can work usefully each in its own 
sphere but they must accommodate themselves to the general 
plan. Steps should also be taken ^vith a vie^v to making 
available all the sums which arc owing on Boxer Indemnity 
accounts but which, for different reasons, are not yet being 
employed. 

At the present moment when China is considering the 
complete reorganisation of her system of public education, 
the rational use of the Boxer Indemnity of 190 1 is extremely 
important. The agreements between China and the Powers 
contain different conditions and we may expect that inter- 
national intellectual co-operation “developing under the 
auspices of the League of Nations” will have, as part of its 
task, to endeavour to co-ordinate the activities of different 
mixed committees each of which is acting on its responsi- 
bility, as well as take the initiative in promoting agreements 
the effect of ^vhich wll be to make the still unused quota of 
indemnities available for the purpose of educational recon- 
struction. 
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PROPOSALS 

I. A special Commission will be set up by the Minisliy of Education 
for investigating the use of the Boxer Indemnity funds which have 
been assigned by the Powers concerned, in agreement between China, 
for the work of education and scientific research. This Commission 
will be composed of the Chinese members of all Chineseforeign 
committees which control the Boxer Indemnity funds in question, 
and of delegates of the JIational Economic Council, the Ministry 
of Education, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of 
Finance. 

2. The Commission ivill work out a general plan for using the 
said funds in accordance with the programme of the reorganisation 
of public education. 

3. The Commission, in agreement with the Chineseforeign 
committees, will make such changes in the manner of canying out 
the existing agreement as shall ensure that the funds are used in the 
most effective and economical manner. 

4. The Indemnity funds will be used as far as possible for 
extraordinary expenses (investitures) such as preparatory work for 
reorganising the system of education, the creation of studios, museums, 
libraries, etc. 
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THE TEACHING STAFF 

According to the present Chinese education system the 
staff of every school from the lowest to the higlicst is com- 
pletely subordinate to the autliority of die director of tlic 
school (tire principal or president). He alone is nominated 
by the education autlioritics, he alone receives money' from 
the public funds for the maintenance of the scliool and 
payment of tlie tcaclicrs, he alone nominates and dismisses 
teachers and other school functionaricSj being limited only 
in having to state die qualifications of die persons accepted 
to fill positions as teachers. 

Condidons of this kind render difficult the proper selection 
from amongst candidates. Even the most disinterested 
director is hindered by the small choice of candidates— 
about M’hom he must get information privately! It easily' 
happens diat, in these conditions, he has primarily' to 
consider persons of his own acquaintance. Widi sucli 
uncertainty' as to the future, with security of tenure not 
assured, ividi no assurance, of any kind, teachers feel diat 
dicy arc radicr temporary' employees in a separate school 
dian membeis of a professional group conscious of their 
general dudes and taking an active part in die working out 
of ideas and helping to build up a ivholc system of general 
education. "W idi the lack of fixed rates as regards the number 
of teacliers and other funcdonarics and their employ'ment, 
the free hand exercised by the dircctoix leads often to 
great differences m the amount of work given to individual 
tcachei-s, to unmotivated differences in salaries, to inade- 
quate lodging of school, teaching staff and administration 
One of the most essendal needs of die teaching staff 
besides die normalising of rights and dudes and the assur- 
■ ance of dicir material existence, is— especially in present 
Chinese conditions— the organisation for active tcacheix of 
adequate continuation classes. China is not now able to 
supply tiie schools with a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers, but, on die other hand, it cannot sloiv the 
development of schook and wait on the preparation of 
normally qualified teachers. In these conditions it is necessary 
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to accept a very large nu^er t^etS 

teachers at present, and “ the time of their 

these to complete their preparation duung 

vocational work. 

proposals 

.ni t/ 

nominated by the Minister of recommenda- 

a special university comtnissm, and ^ public secondary 

tionofthe university body. Djrec^ ^ commissioners 

schools should be Ljnary schools should be nominated 

Directors and teachers oj public pnmuj 

by the district superintendent. ,g fUsmiss a 

The nominating autho^ 

teacher within a period of not I his dismissal from an 

for the dismissal, the right to appeal directly to 

authority of lower rank sho findings of a special com- 

an authority of higher f^nk,^! , on J) finally decide 

mission appointed to investigate the motive , 

the question. , administrative employees allowed 

3. The number of teachers a by law. 

in schools of different t>P^ should be announced by £}0 cortmts- 
Vacancies in secondary ^^bo . superintendents. The apphea- 

sioners, those in l rmmdered by the education corrmissions 

e- should be corisiaerea y _ ^ r t gpcision 



ana presemvu ,„„rk ana salaries rr- ^ .•p'- 

and appointment. should have the right of free 

studies, etc., should be arranged. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
OVER THE COUNTRY 

The placing of schools of different types over the country' — 
the question, that is, of tlic educational circuit — is of 
enormous importance for the development of education in 
China. 

Heretofore the circuit has evolved, in a great measure, 
out of the accidental local conditions. Schools have arisen 
where they were least necessary’, and then schools of a kind 
diat were least necessary’. 

Even comparing such large units as provinces it is evident 
that the spread ofspecial ty^cs of school is often not explained 
by' general conditions. Primary’ schools, for instance, have 
developed notably’ in Shansi, relatively not one of the 
wealthiest provinces and situated away’ from the centres of 
economic and cultural movement. In all otlier provinces 
the educational circuits are much less developed, altliough 
some of them have better conditions and as great educational 
Meds. In some of these provinces, such as in Chekiang, 
Hopei, Kiangsu and others, the number of primary schools 
in relation to the number of children of school age is many 
times ^eater than in otliers, such as Hupeh, Anhwei, 
Riangsi. Secondary schools have also developed very 
unequally in the different provinces and without close 
enough relation to the development of primary schools so 
that provinces which are very' strong as regards tlic develop- 
ment of primaiy schools are sometimes very weak in regard 
■to tlic development of secondary schools and vice versa. 
Secondary schools are more or less equally developed in 
Shansi and Kwantung, but primary schools arc far more 
developed in Shansi than in Kwantung. In Kiangsu 
secondary sdiools are far more numerous than in Shansi or 
Kwangsi, whilst primary schools are about equal. In conse- 
quence of these differences pupils finishing at the primary 
schools have only very varying possibilities of getting access 
to secondary schools. Higher schools arc not less arbitraiily 
scattered and are not sufficiently linked up widi the secondary 
scliools, especially the middle schools, from which their 
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JJibiKlliVJ 

pupils con.c. They arc 'rtogetoSn"* 

Pdpmg and Shanghai suitable for 

insufficiently numerous in cc non-existent in whole 

higher schools. Sometimes ‘ ^ j ^ are established 

proNdnees, as in Kweichow roduce an 

in centres that are not suitable do^^ot^p^^^^^ 

adequate number of apphea rv Jq not correspond 

area. And as regards the country 

at all to the most essential needs migradon 

in which they are ^ in a great 

of students from one end of Ohm j^cntal location 

measure connected with this unequal and 

of higher educadonal .Ration to higher 

The number of lower 3° nffioi middle schools 

primary schools and die n varies considerably m 

ks compared with senior the chances 

different provinces, m a higher are very unequal, 

of passing from a and Anhwei higher primary 

In the provinces of Kwantnng arison with lower 

schools arc more ^‘^i^^pJovinces^ of Hopei, Shansi, 
primary ones than m th p j of Honan and 

bhekiang ,and others. In ^ PJ^^ ^^out 8o per cent 

Shantung jumor middle scl oo^^^ 

of the entirety of popF i j.oaches gsi 

Kiangsu and Hupeh tins P<%^ provinces the number of 
In the normal schools of di ^ ^ ^ the population. In 

pupils is often dispiop j- oportion is far greater than 
Kiangsu and Shantung in relation 

in Shansi and Honan. The d^P.P Shantung 

to the number of P^I^^Honan in spte of the nearly equal 

this is far higher than in I^na, P population 

number of pupils m primary sen 

in both. t„rpofthe location ofschools is brought 

The accident^ when we regard it within the limits 

out still more obviously wlicn^^^S^ situation of smgle 
of smaller areas pr ^ben ^ development of a network 

schools. Local initiativ general educational 

ofschoolsthatissometimesdetri 

[interests. For instance as reg^^^^.^P.^^ ^ ^^^^y 

exists in China a sy ^ small and situated ncai 

Sfotl"'t andwto by establishing a common school for 
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several neighbouring villages it would be possible gi'eatly to 
increase the number of pupils and create a much better 
organised scliool. In some areas matters are still worse, as 
in every village not less than two schools are established, 

girls, without regard to the fact 
that these schools are maintained with an insufficient number 
° 1 cannot be kept at a high level of efficiency, 

whilst m comequence of the small number of pupils they are 
very expensive. ^ ^ 

The question of educational circuits in China demands, 
hcrcfore,_much attention, the more so as tlie transformation 
of a arcuit once it has been established is generally difficult 
Certain pneral leading principles for the la^dng 
circuits should be worked out, and the 
stinnlH Lp '^^7 P which a school is to be established 

nrthi Pi the autlioritiesfrom the point of view 

of these leading principles. For this,special studyof each given 

authorities sliLld be called 
in to join in tlus study under the direction of the chief 

am t ^ Chinese education 

authonPK to interest themselves more closely in foreign 

organisation and methods of work in this connerti^. ^ 
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proposai^ 

I. Leading principles for 

circuii of kindergartens and consultation with the 

by the promnctal education d I ^ entrusted to the 

Ministry of Education. Detailed work stiouia 

district education bureaus. „,h;rii buhlic primary schools 

The ratification of all places Jt^y of the superw^^^ 

are established should^ come within the competency j 
of the district education hurcau. ... education departments to 

2. It should be the task of f of Education the 
work out, in understanding wi , . {he circuit of secondaty 

chief principles of reform and fhis question. It would 

schools and to collect detailed inf sbecialists in this work, 

be advisable to consult the opinion f P sanctioning of 

especially in matters of ^^[ff^jf^iay be opened should come 
places in which secondary of education, 

within the competency of the the division of these 
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rational utilisation of schools 

w' nn’l’f .‘’“'r i« China and the 

rihniin of children that from year to year cannot 

advant-i*rr^*^'!f t*'0‘=e there are, it is astonishing \vhat little 
of cdiirTtJf^'i ^ 'll " taken of the schools and means 
IniilcHiitrs n at the coiintiy's disposal. In the school 

cssentiaT mirnn'^"^ number of ajiarlmcnts arc used for in- 
brations -is ^''^atrical representations, for cclc- 

so on. I’a'ree .^^'Kht auxiliary activities, and 

hearing "no^ rclaUotr\o‘”ui space, and laboratories, 

sometimes .set amrt ® and scientific needs, arc 

generally' contain far' 11^^’ '"iVnik "tT''''' f'''’ 

modatc. And there is a ^ 1 ^ accom- 

number of pupils We sballl!-!’* ‘'^‘"'chers in relation to the 

Si) ,0 conK 1;. cloJ“ (PP- 80- 

pnmaiy' schools and teachers Ip , "’’“^'^‘cnt utilisation of 

each teacher was increased ^ "^"^hcr of pupils to 

same means as at present it 

8,785,000 but i 7 , 5 ?oTo^ li '' 

to 50, which would still be a'^lowe" r the scale 

countries that lead in educati'n,, ;♦ "l^/e than in many 

these very same means to teach over '00 -Ic 

These anomalies as regards boUi sn^ children, 

still more marked in the secondary personnel arc 

In secondaiyr schools the aver^V 
teacher is about to, and in the hmhcr's’^^'"^i°^ pupils to a 
less. In 1930-31 higher schools in China “/fi 
colleges and universities) contained or n,R . ^ 
there were 5,636 teachers (on an avera’ee ah™ 
to one teacher). 4,400 final certificates weV^ - ‘i v*^udcnts 
the number of pupils completing the course if 
■ number of teachci-s ! It is tme tLt in sSSaU''' aT 
schools many teachers are only partially occim- , 

, circumstance somewhat extenuates, but does not fi 
‘essential fact that the teacher in Chinese second^*'^'' 
higlier schools is charged wath pupils to a slighter *1' 
than in any other countiy. A particular circumsm,' '''' 
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favouring the insufficient exploitation of buildings and 
teachers’ work in China is tlie custom of making a minute 
division of schools with regard to organisation and sections. 
There arc departments, faculties, sections, subsections and 
so on. And sometimes there will be several schools, organised 
on the same lines in the same locality. Tins is most notice- 
able in Peking and Shanghai, where there are several uni- 
versities with similar divisions and sections, each of them 
having expcnsi\-e equipment and giving lectures for a small 
number of students. Sometimes there will be a special 
section of a higher school with lectures for a few, or even 
for one pupil. 

As regards secondary and higher schools the now existing 
provision of buildings and staff of teachers would allow 
double the number of pupils, and with proper reorganisation 
treble. The present number of administrative officials would 
be sufficient for a many times larger number of schools. The 
custom in China, existing also in many European countries, 
of morning and afternoon school, with an intej'val of from 
to 2 hours, is not economical. During the inter\'al the 
school is only partly emptied, and as the remaining children 
require care and supervision by the teachers the cost of 
maintenance of the school is increased. Other considera- 
tions come into play. With the introduction of only one 
daily attendance at school, the same school building could 
be made use of twice over, especially wlien there is a lack of 
school buildings, some children coming in the morning and 
others in the afternoon. The number of attendances would 
be much increased, and also the number of children re- 
ceiving instruction. This custom is practised in some coun- 
tries since the war where, in consequence of the quick 
development of education, it has not been possible to keep 
pace in building new schools. 

The system of morning and afternoon school is trouble- 
some for the children both in town and in the country. For 
parents in difficult material conditions it would be much 
easier if instruction were so organised that the children • 
could spend half the day at home. 

TJiis applies chiefly to the primary schools, where pupils 
do not live in hostels, as middle higher-school pupils do. 

Besides schools in the strict sense of the word, China has 
different institutes for scientific investigation organised in a 
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grounds am/ l>uild5ngs, extcasive 
practical* nccd-^ Fv^ 1>f-'aring no relation to 

ristonish by theii- rn^M " ‘"''‘itutioiis for adult education 
example oVsuch , “^‘>’/''»l''-’''>'avngant organisation. As nn 
the masses sve may organisation of education for 

where enormous district 'J'ing-Hsien. 

pupils but svlicrc in reaUty onls' ^ f 

ut> onlj very- little work is achieved. 


/. School authorities oupht tn t j 

greater exploitation of scimni t . °^’'‘^^-gftricnts for the for 

that brooks of no delay in the tl ^lofos, a rnatUr 

c/mrM with insitfficienl nurnber of China. Schools or 

bourhood, should be formed into Jv same neigh- 

fxes, they should be schools for 

Schools frequented by a very smcll’^^‘^ ^°'^^’>oalional ones, 
number cannot be increased, YheSt ehTJ’Z 
or, VI extreme cases, dissolved and //. travelling schools, 

" fiy °uly,and^slimddtah^^^^^ cj possible, be 

school buildings, in case of a lackofl^f'^’'' the forenoon. The 
should be made use of, where conditio^ °f ^^i^uols, ' 

for other children. for afternoon schools 

secondary and t.- u 

faculties, departments, sections, etc oupht m a schools into 

by the school authorities and such section ^ ^"^^<uilarly studied 
attended should be abolished, unless their mo! insufficiently 

by some particular reasons. In the same towns c ’-f necessitated 

departments of higher schools in Pekine or analogous 

amalgamated. ^ Shanghai) they should be 
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CHAPTER X 

SOCIAL SELECTION OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 
AND STUDENTS 


Though the organisation of public ms ru ^vc 

paid for with contributions from ' nf better-situated 

yet observe a favouring of the children . -phis is 

parents or of such as arc m system of en- 

reflected in the localising ’ i ^nd in the distri- 

trance examinations, in the fees charged and m 

hution of scholarships. . , . „„or,;=iHnn of public 

Public kindergartens, which m the ? S‘ j lowlier 

education ought, above all. to be of the 

quarters, where they arc most nee mother works 

extreme poverty of the parents or ec , ^ quarters 

away from hobe, are 

inhabited by a relatively P tlic kindergarten 

even in the richest quarters. Admi edect the children 

is subject to an examination m o those exactly who 

most developed mentally and y’^^^^tvho are nor- 

need the kindergarten less ‘han o^ I^tddition, public 

mally the children of wealthier p becoming 

kindergartens have mostly to be Pj^^orest classes. It 
difficult of access for the f ^ o^^hmacter applies to 
should be noticed too that thjs ^am 1 ^^Ijich are 

the kindergartens for the future teachers of 

.supposed to serve as examp ..eality are examples of 

what ought to be ^ As a consequence tlie wlmle 

what, socially, ought not to ' , requiring this kmd 

education system is /adapted favouring of die 

of education less than others- Th^eS^n for the 

wealthier classes we hud more candidates aj^ > 

public primary schools. Gener y examination decides, 
than can be accepted. And mentally and physi- 

favouring the children ^ in^ physical develeyment) 

callv (there is an examination m p r ... Besides, the 
anW.o belong, mostly "or sU#“y, by/' 

primary school is generally paid , ^^^tended 

pupils without exception. So here ag d 

by children of relatively wealthy parems 
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ncccst'irv P'ivaic teachiiic; for tlicir children if 

“'''-'-.ssai V. wiiilct (1,,. -I -t t , II 

1 oi the poor wJio could not 


ncccss'irx- I M "'’^i te.'ichiiic; for tlicir children i 

po-^siblv o,'':’ cldldrcn of the poor wJio could no 

P. o^’l A”'rn li'ition arc kept out of the school! 

showir hi ti,/! ' favouring of well-to-do jicople is 

higher schnnl^ '^'^h'ction of candidates for scrondar)' and 
hy all studcntc these schools fees arc paid 

financial cirenn*!,.! ^ 'viihout regard to the dificrcnccs in the 
i'5 the boardintr.i,?"^'^^ *^’^‘** families. The chief expense 
secondary and^JnVl”^^’ nearly all pupils of the 

connected with thp •‘schools. The school is very closely 

adjacent to the (these boarding-houses arc 

difiicultfor voune r.e?nt^^-^-”^ 

possessing the means their parents and not 

tion in school. The Ti'i'.: ^ ^ hostel to receive instnic- 

conscqucntly it is acccssih'll hostel are the same for all. 

Scholarships mieht bf. ,%r”i 'vcalthicr students, 
public education budgets in n ^ to poorer pupils. The 

ships, and the municina! hina often provide for scholar- 
very considerable. But thecf P*'°'ancial ones especially arc 
pally for very costly studies are offered princi- 

onlybcavailcdofbyasrnln;^"?'^ and consequently can 
are awarded to Candidas Often they 

the most desertdng of a public "tiost in need or 

are frequently sent abroad for Also candidates 

tvithout any real necessity nc tl public expense 

sarne studies in tlieiroivn£um^%".^^ ,,ell follow the 

restricted and foreign studies at^'uK tendency should be 

the most indispensable minimum reduced to 

help should be given from these the other hand, 

youth for studies at home. to poorly situated 
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PROPOSALS 

j. Entrance examinations to public kindergartens and public 
primary schools should be abolished. If there are more ^PP 
than places in a kindergarten the deciding factor c ic 

greatest need, taking into consideration whcthei the chi s loi 
conditions arc unfavourable for its development, etc. In 
excessive numbers of candidates for admission to a primary school, age 
and the distance from the child's home to the school shou 

2. Payment for tuition in public kindergartens and pu P’^^ .A 

schools should be abolished. The expenses of carrying , 

establishments should be borne by the State, distric or m P 
funds with the help of means collected by counties (^Ch u) or in me 
towns by different quarters — especially in the case of kin • 

3. Payment for tuition and for keep in hostds 

the secondary and higher schools should be \ iZ dim 

to differences of material conditions, pupils should befr f strain 
payments or should pay less, and only (Pe 

should they pay in full. The school board 
opinion of the school commission as to the paying ca g J 

'’TpurnffMaMfs funds shnuld b, used >r 
only in cases of special needs and chiefly f^ ^nci y gp 
have completed their higher studies at home. people 

other hand, to be generously used to help ba^y ^deserving of 

to receive instniction in home schools. Candidates 
scholarships should be selected by the Provincial or Super- 

Commission and the choice ratified by the Commissioner or tmpe 

intendent of Education. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

r r i'-‘> 

Tur. present Chinese ccUu ntional syi-icm taU.f= « 

(besides the kindergarten) the primary schno 
aged from 6 to 1 1 (accordhig to tlic Isnropcan i ^ j^sool 
age), the primary scliool being disided into a ^ 
for children from 6 to 9 and a lugher, for chncli 
to 1 1 years of age. _ . . . tlif 

Already doubts have been raised on tlic sthy . -jjjffn 
age at which the 4 or G years’ instruction ® f g wih 
begins. Children beginning school at the age o 
finish by the time they are 10 years old, or at most i- 
early in either ease to choose or begin vocational lyot > 
even to decide on the direction of further gcr 

view of the apparent impossibility of establishing a 10 
term of instruction than 6 years, it would -t 

better for children to begin at least a year later so ti‘ 
education would embrace the years between 7 and lO, 

7 and 12. A later school age would allow of a sonicnh 
more extensive programme and of a better inculcation 0 
the matters studied. 

Another doubt is raised by the division of the school inW 
lower and higher, especially in eases where the liighcr 
schools are differently organised from the lower. 

The division into two separate schools, when it is a ques- 
tion of a bare 6-year course and when the higher school 
lasts at most i year, seems unnecessary. For a child to 
change schools may here be detrimental to the results of 
instruction. Besides, such a division may stabilise the exis- 
tence of the 4-year school and delay the introduction of a 
6-year course for all children. It may also cause special 
complications in the shape of attempts to establish middle 
schools based on a 4-year instead of a 6-yeav primary 
course; it may also tend to hinder the transition from a 
lower degree to a higher, and so on. 

For these reasons, even if we may not reckon on the 
possibility of establishing exclusively 6-year schools at 
once it would seem more advisable to establish, instead of 
higher and lower schools, some schools with a 4-ycar 
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programme and others \vith_a the 6-ycar 

schools might at first iniho 

schools ought to exist g school should be 

country, and easy access ^ ,i,pir course at the 

given to desemng children ending their course 

4 -year school. , —ifldlc schools takes 

The programme of the sccon jjsitsbasis.Thcsc 

the programme ofthc6->^ai- prim 7 middle schools, 

middle schools arc of three ki • • S general middle- 

normal schools and vocationa . ‘ is divided into 

school course is of 6 years’ dmauon^andjs^^^^ 
two stages, really into two programme, and a 

junior middle school widi j.-fTerentiated in programme 
3-ycar senior '^^2icrs’ commercial, agricultural, 

(departments: general, tcac > teachers preparing for 
technical). Normal citlrcr for 3 years, based on 

lower primary school j. j y^j^r based on junior 

tire 6-ycar primt^ schools preparing not for 

middle school. Odicr schools have courses of 5 

lower but for higher 6-vcar primary school and 

years’ duration based school. For vocational 

3 years’ based on juni Jijp,j.ent types with diffcren 
schools the plan foresees differe primary school 

courses to be based °^^^ior middle school Among 

programme or on “//^oitional schools based on the 
other projects arc b-year v 

6-year primaiT school. . j t school and the 4-ycar 

The 2 - 3 -ycar J(thc medical department has 

college or university 6-year middle school. A 

bo consideved from 

of these schools on th p S conformity with tins piinciple 
school has much vocational to higher vocation^ 

the transference fiomj onme lines ought to be encour 

schools specialising senior norrnal schools to 

aged, as also the ^ i colleges) and the transfer 

Smc’'dJPl.S.“^ 
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S-ammc^"^ vocational scliools Jiaving a full 6-ycar pro- 

tJic proposed scheme mav be awakened 
Sree-ve^t*'- very' lo^v level 
on the I -year schools based 

trlinTnefn, tL 'prondc sufficient 

ad^tmd nr t of teaclnng. And candidates arc 

diffcrent\\ti^^r aroused by the too tliorough-going 

sud7rsrS .a^ The didsion of 

or of profcssionnrf l^as no great number of students 

into a whole jcri^ If H 

(there beino- fnx depaitmcnts is most uneconomical 

tionTuStr department). Nor is instiaic- 

instance, agricultural There arc, for 

ments and s? on but ‘^".S^^ccring depart- 

ing, etc is nni eA„ instruction m agriculture, cnginccr- 
FrSm^L in its^wn department, 

seem advisabfp in ° view of practical needs it docs not 
schools without OTovidiL"e”’^’^°^^ separate junior middle 
schools. The vouTitr ^'^ocss to senior secondary 

schools and enter at 'rr° finished at these 

definite svork It itouJcI ^^not prepared for any 

schools with the seffior ^ th^'^ 

into schools of i nn 1 - schools or else transform them 

The iS in vocaUonal cliaracter. 

for part-time schonlc'^^^^^°”^ ^”y provision 

^vorLfter“ndS thp students svho go to 

school course is^verv or the junior middle- 

numerous sIcdonofThr"^ deplored. For this very 
ought to provide a suerJnTf'^”?*^^ generation the authorities 
schools. ^ ^y pinnned system of continuation 
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PROPOSALS 

I . The division of primary schools into lower 4-year and higher 
2-year schools should cease, and the establishment of higher 2-year 
primary schools should be abolished. Four-year primary schools 
should be distinguished as incomplete and as existing only during 
the period of transition) from 6-ycar primary schools; whilst pupils 
finishing the 4-year school should be permitted to link up with the 
last two years' course at the 6-year school. 

2. The age for entering school should be fixed at 7 calendar years 
{according to the European system) with local right of variation, but 
not under the age of 6. 

3. The 3-year teachers' seminary based on the 6-year primary 
school and the i-year seminary based on the junior middle school 
should he changed to other more rational types of schools or abolished 
(v. p. 126 ). Graduates from these schools may at present only be 
employed as unqualified teachers. One-year teachers' seminaries 
might be instituted for applicants who have finished the general 
middle school. 

4. The separate junior middle schools, which do not assure easy 
access to senior secondary schools to applicants, ought to be brought 
into line and their programmes made to correspond to the practical 
necessity of preparing pupils for various careers. 

5. The division of senior middle schools into departments should 
be carried out only in so far as separate departments have a siifficient 
number of pupils and proper means of instruction assured to them. 

6. The system of part-time schools should be developed for those 
young people who go straight from the primary school to vocational 
work. The task of these schools should be both continuation of general 
instruction and the imparting of practical knowledge connected with 
the necessities of their vocation. 

7 . The present departments of preparatory classes, existing 
sporadically in different middle schools and schools of higher stan- 
dard, as a temporary means of helping insujfciently prepared appli- 
cants, and justly not foreseen in the school constitution, ought 
gradually to be liquidated. 

8. Access to departments of corresponding specialities in the 
higher schools ought to be granted to applicants who have finished the 
Q-year teachers' or vocational middle school. 



PART II 

THE different STAGES 

OF INSTRUCTION 



In the followtag chapters WcfotXorThc 

detail the special questions general ideas 

reader will note that we arc some repetitions, 

expounded in Part I. There ar repetitions have been 

but it ^vill be allo^vcd . provide it with the 

necessary to develop _ meaning. With tliat, it has 

indispensable illustrations present situation m the 

seemed to us essential to f Sy from a more or 

different brandies of ^p as to take account of 

less general point of ' each individual category, 
the special needs and condition ^jevelop all 

While wishing that the clearly that, 

branches of Instruction, we s 1 reconstruction should be 

for the moment, all ent of primary and pro- 

concentrated on the dovol P ^ excessive and 

fessional education, ^^^^ f ondary education m general 
premature encouragement . particular arc rewg- 

Ld of higher (university) cdueat P question. Tlie 
nised Nvith unanimity by pught to^ be org^ic 

development of schools i _ ^:,,p puqht to let itself b 

and premeditated. will Si accordance with 

influenced by a central p ‘ ® needs of the future, 

the necessities of the moment and tlie n 



CHAPTER I 

primary education 


1. Comparative Study of the Development of Primary 
Education in China 

China show a gradual yearly increase 

tL SercTso Revolution. In recent j-ears 

schools. It lias hrf niost marked in tJie intermediate 

still less in nnnml” marked m the primary schools, and 

The followintr't-’l'i°^‘^-^'°”‘'' higher schools. 

in the urimarvfrl*^ ^ gives :m idea of the rate of increase 
n uic primary schools between 1915 and 1930:- 


School i car 

1915-16 

1922-23 

1929-30 


jYumber of Pupils 
4,122,878 
6,601,802 
8 » 839,434 


number" of ppils^inLctscTo/?"" 1915-16 to 1929-30 the 
yearly, the averan-p von,-i ^ n\cragc about 7 percent 
being about 8 pc^r clnt during the first 7 years 

5 per cent. ^ j nd m tlie second 7 years about 

coinS Sere ^vitli the rate in 

, tries .Miere uru^ pnmary instruction has already 

established, it wfi be seen that it is very 


coSiderab^.^4““7,r’ S’' ““ “■« '* “ "=4 

yearly increase & pupils SSides 

li per cent. To this inrrPd. ^ about i per cent to 
modated, as is accom- 

teachers’ training schools etc tinned out by tlie 

-hk]i%?::lSnIySSeX^^^^^ in countries 

compulsory' education If ^ve system of general 

mcrease witli the ratec r.r • compare Chmese rates of 

referred to, they do not other countries 

y CIO not seem paiticularly high. It must also 
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be remembered that the 

what optimistically, because cac ^^^^g^ j 

a certain number of schools _ • included 

owing to unsatisfactory organisatim , • first 

in the statistics. Another cbsqmehng^[^cMs^t 

7 years the rate of L indication of the possi- 

The rate of mcrcase constitutes ^ general 

bility of the quicker or slower estau 

education. vpnrlv would, in present 

The increase of 7 ? I 7 least 4 years’ instruction 

Chinese conditions, PC^nut oi ‘ the next lO years or 

being provided for every cl ^vould be from 20 

so, whereas at the rate of 5 P« ?f"^ialised. 
to 30 years before this aim co development in China 
Thc^ present condition may be estimated 

especially primary school ‘develop number of 

by comparing the “Country. On this basis we may 

children of a given age m th China with that m other 

compare the spread of schools China the number 

countries, remembering alwy approximately, whilst m 

ofchildren can only be determ ned app^^^^^ 

other countries it is fairly acc T jn relation to that 
The number of students m uP schools 

of children from 6 to 15 about 9 ?-^°?’.^" 

120, in England, ^^ssia, Cz j^bout 40, m China 

Poland, Bulgaria, about ^o, m Ku 

about 10 only. . puina has far fewer pupus 

In relation to its P°P^^^^P" ^^liich lead in the field of 
in its schools than the emm n China would have o 

education. To abolish tin ^iig at least 5-10 times, 

augment its present number o P P ^ 4-year course of 

The Chinese constitution proposes 

primary instruction rmmcdiate y, , 6-year course foi all 

6 years! but it is hoped to rutroduc\aJ/^^^^^^ 

pupils later on. European countr Russia, at 

primary instruction, England 9 7 instruction, witli m 
present allows for only 4 ^ntion is to pass in the neai 

certain cases 7 years, but the possibility of an exten- 

fuUire to a 7-year systeni, „„ The period imposed 

sion to 9 years in ^r^ceptiona • Soviets, a mucl 

China is the same as that reposed necessary m 

shorter period than that g ‘7 
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sS'and CMn"-,'' f ^ clifTcrcncc between the 

Jl^TronTe . rV‘^ in _tJ.c latter country the plan 
realised. ‘ ^ mstniction is only very imperfectly 

is SiTcan"be ^1'!‘ instruction 
pupils in nrimnrv I j^y comparing tlic number of 

of children of 

China we Stimntrti^.\^ China (for 

amounts to approximately r ‘"'Sed 6-9 

the number of those' aced^ 

cent). In Soviet Russia fn Uie ‘'tppio.xmiately 13 per 
of lU'taG 000 rI,;iHr!!f d»c years 1927-28, out of a total 
82 percent attcndorl ^^cd 8 n, 9,472,000, that is to sav 
1928-00 out China from 

b^ely sCer ctnf "^cd 6-9, only 8,839,000, 

ihesrScu'mrtS^^^^^ o^'priS^SSi edueaSrn Zfn 

'^^r 4 tStres» 

varies considerably in primary schools in China 

outstanding P"^‘^ of tJte country. The 

in primary schools in number of pupils 

school age fcsdmatintr tt. number of children of 

in accordance ydtli the 9 per cent of the population 

T. Z. Yan’^book figures given in the Minister Ch’ien 
1930) amounts to 

Manchuria the pereenml/^^ P-^ovince of 

32-6 per cent in ® 35-5 per cent, in Shekiang 

per ceS., inT«i“ V pLS "p 5 

cent (Kwantrsi suit.,.- S “ “uctuates from 25-20 per 
Kansu) ; in mMvnro\nnrt Yunnan, Szechwan, 

the protdnces ivith tlip I ttnvcvcr, it falls below this rate, 

8 per cem being Kiveichow witli 

5-1 percent (cf. map Nm I).' ^ Hupeh with 

1 in generll,^ there^ik™ l°o*^ th of primary instruction 

/ action ^vith a \dew to e special problem of initiating 
• neglected areas. ^ speeding up matters in hitherto 

"> “'»«= anomalies, 

from ivhich it followrt8pt''^t.'" pro\dnccs. 

It IS mostly in the wealthier 
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provinces that the spread of "^“ 0 ^ maSd 

marked (Kiangsu, Other factors arc 

in poorer ones (Shensi, Kiang , j-P to public 

local efficiency, a P’^oP'^f authority and, of course, 

affairs and to the administrative authontyjn^^,^ 

inner tranquillity. The provinc jy,adc great progress 

though poorer than many others has ^^^de for a 

in educational matters cfficient^administration. 

longer time and has had a that might advance 

Therefore, in considering fj/^°£Son hi China emphasis 
or retard the development of ^ efficiency of the 

should be laid on the ques . country in 

administrative-economic orga^ particular, for these 

general and of separate ^^ich the successful 

constitute the essential bas constructed, 

development of public education may be con 


2. Financial and Administrative 

In present condiUons the ‘:^JgP°"no^dadorcither to 
the cost of general cducatio the amount of 

possibilities or to ' ne of the essential bases pn 

this contribution constitut ^ proceeded with 

which the development of m^^ 

and it ought to be sP^c^dy studiea.^ contribution per 

If the data provided are co , educaUon 

head of the PoP'^l'^^ion of Chin i P^.^^ Por 

amounts to about -5 ecu’ five and seven umes 

separate pro\'inces iluct 

that amount. r+ovntion for purposes of public 

The extremely low ’^^te ^ ° be n^ted ; h bears no 

primary education m C j ^ countries that l^d 

rclationship to the rates imposed t considerable 

te»n 

marked. . . , ,,iri be remembered that, though 

In this connection it should especially m the 

the cost of Imng m Chin Mexican cents by each 

country, the payment of 
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In order educational needs, 

material situation of i -school-s and the 

advance the development even partially, and to 

universal instruction imv I, ^ P''V’’ar}- education so that 
Pmc, the scale of this ^ attained within a reasonable 
several times [cf n int 'vould need to be multiplied 
depends in great’ mens,, r). Po.ssibility of this increase 
adrninistradve apparatus ^ potter organisation of tlie 
m^ern system of taxation introduction of a more 

, TJie fluctuations i n » 

able in different parts scale of payments nob'ce- 

die general condition ofthf ^^9 related not only to 

amount of wealth etc hut ^^”’**rativc organisation, the 
egree of energy in the collo die greater or lesser 

to the fact that for purnil. education rates and 

nit IS usually small. In order t° *’^^tion the administrative 
ve do not propose here to Ho° unnecessary repetition, 
p pposals r and a rormulated°;^Sjrpr^4?(e/ lo 

the ;act that the money 
oneducaUon ’lyisnmSe T education and 


v.,nina spends a 

a"., “‘r'tdon generally is not 7nl„X“ P^f^^ry education an 
which "tore especiallv o ^ economical! 

i e ? ‘""‘"Itot afford to Lend t™ PO°r countr; 

of CJiinL evident from the ^' to'i'iently. The want o 
saiS r" 'tmilar con^tiL/ different part 

elnldren? ItLS'L '' to v?ryLrK'^”'^f 

i SchoolLuSgs'Sre"''^'^"^ 

disaffhemd^t^' "tany"pLLTt}^''^^?^ utilised in CJiina 

towns tlicse^ beSe n ^°<^"tod in 

But eve?!"r ha^-e a numL T""^9\ especially in 
or when snee^'^i^^'^^^Bools are pavilions. 

occupied hxr *1, tJnly a relativeh^ „ die waste of 

teachers’ roLs^offi^°°^ children; otLl^ni 
special work m’ ^'^es, stores for scJinnl P^t'ts are used as 
which “'I S aL“S“™'“’ 

S'aUablc bm wbich TOr„2T P™ =««'” 

y used by the pupils 
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on rare occasions, if at all. For pamplc, in tjje lowc^prmrary 
schools of the district Ting-Hsien rn the 
number of rooms in 1931 was three ^ ^ 

number of teachers. True, in some schools rooms arc u^^^ 

as teachers’ dwellings, but even the ^ 1 necessary 

the number of rooms existing and ic lodo-ings the 
is enormous. With a normal nfmber 

number of rooms ought only to exceed * sometimes 

of teachers by very few. In larger ^own® there is^som^^^^^ 

still greater extravagance in 1 1 to bemused 

The^ooms thus misused ^ouM ^nd 
for the accommodation of much <■ g 

^T^?t'less extravagant is \'mportaf^^^^ 

to the number of pupils. This is a mt of the total 

the salaries of teachers constitute tlic ^ J- fewer pupils 
expenditure on primary education, n , jg usual 

fall to the share of one primar^^ ^^^^^^''^romadvrnced. In 
in countries ivhere general ue teacher, whereas 

China as a whole there are 20 • 3 P^P\ ^ education there are 
in many countries of a high standai . j ^ same 

2 to 3 times as many. This mean that m t ^ 

conditions and at the same , instruction could be 

as many pupils as are actually 

dealt with by the existing staffs of ea • j. pupils with 
In different parts of China tlm number ol^pup^^^^ 
which the teacher is charged flue n The 

only in exceptional cases 1 ^ primary schools 

• average number of P^P'^® we have information 

for a series of provinces about Honan 25 'Sj 

is as follows: Kiangsu 25 ’ 4 , 01 Szechwan 20 • 5, 

Yunnan 22-3, Hupeh 22 • 3, 7 kwantung 1 5 ' 7 . 

Hopei 17-7, Kiangsi 16-4, Anhwei 15 7 > 

Hunan 15-3, Shantung 15 - 1 - to the mainten- 

This small average is due on 1 ools with feiv pupils, 

ance of a large number of throther hand to the small 
especially in the country, und o largest town 

number of pupils in each class 

schools. „ ^r. the number of pupils 

The division of schools accoi ding . below us an 

for the province of Chekiang is given 
example ; — 
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^Wimber of Pupils 

Xumber oj 

9 

19 

10-19 

581 

20-29 

2,143 

30-39 

2,187 

40-49 

1,690 

50-59 

1,005 

60-69 

626 

70-79 

395 

80-89 

259 

90-99 

201 

100-109 

170 

1 lo-i 19 

123 

120-129 

123 

130-139 

103 

140-149 

92 

150-159 

71 

160-169 

39 

169 

362 

Total 10,189 


This shows that about half the number of schools (4j93° 
lOjiSg) have less than 41 pupils, which means tliat e\'cn H 
there be only one teacher he is not o\ erburdencd with pupils. 
Organising instruction on these lines must ob\'iously be vep 
expensive. A school Nsdtli 20 pupils needs practically me 
same equipment and personnel as one with 60 pupils. But 
the cost of instruction per pupil is three times greater in tlic 
first case than in the second. This is ^\'hy some prosperous 
countries, in legislating for less densely populated areas, do 
not entirely maintain schools until a verj' small number ol 
pupils out of public funds. It is evident that in China there 
should be a stated minimum number of pupils and bcloiv 
; that minimum only exceptional schools, and tliosc only 
^ temporarily, should be maintained at public cost. 

The task of the administration should be to exert pressure 
on the now existing small schools to augment tl»e number 
of pupils, or else to close such schools and transfer the 
teachers to schools where tlieir work could be exploited more 
economically for the benefit of a large number of pupils. 

Sometimes in tlic country and often in the towis there are 
schools witlr a large number of pupils, but in wliich the 
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a\'eragc number of pupils under the teaclicr’s care remains 
small. Classes consist of few pupils, and yet the average of 
full-time teachers for a class is i^, whereas in countries with 
a high level of education not more than one full-time teaeher 
per class is allowed — though sometimes with a special 
directing staff in addition. In larger schools the number of 
pupils in separate classes should be raised. This might 
necessitate a reduction in the general number of classes of 
a certain level in the to^vn schools and the distribution of 
the pupils amongst a smaller number of classes. The number 
of full-time teachers even in schools having many pupils 
siiould be reduced to at most one per class and the syllabus 
of instruction accommodated to this condition (by efficient 
distribution of all supplementary occupations and so on). 
The dependence of the number of teachers on that of the 
classes only concerns large schools. For smaller schools and 
in general the basis adopted should depend on the number 
of pupils; and in the present very difficult conditions not 
less than 50-60 pupils per teacher should be taken as a basisi 

In China the transformation of small schools with few 
pupils into large schools with many pupils is a question of 
great urgency, not only for reasons of economy but for the 
value of the school as such. At present a teacher in a small 
school is charged -witli children of different ages in different 
classes and he must divide his time betrveen them, whereas 
in a large school when the whole class consists of pupils of 
the same year his time can be devoted to it alone. In this 
way quite different conditions of instruction obtain for 
children attending small schools and those attending large 
ones. 

In order to pass from the system of small schools to tliat 
of large ones, it is above all necessary to cease establishing 
separate schools for boys and girls in the country. In those 
parts of China where this diwsion exists two schools — ^and, 
of course, two teachers — are often maintained in some small 
village rvith few children. Even in larger settlements the 
school, especially the girls’ school, is often very poorly 
attended and hence costs much and lowers a standard which 
might be high if the boys’ and girls’ schools were united. 
The prejudice against co-education should be overcome ; in i 
some places co-education has, it should be said, already been | 
introduced. | 
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important matter, though one presenting far 
concerns the custom of cstablisihng a 
vlSao-fVi village, regardless of wlicther die 

a neS.En whether it might not join tvith 
^cS. ^ sending the children to a common 

^ struggle has been initiated against 
thr nrn^T Separate schools, thus raising 

for fdi^lt,^ rational network of schools, uniting ^dllage! 
Sms of S order to obtain large concentL 

of the irratfona^ and sdiook of greater value. An example 
disSifoZn n? f problem in China is the 

tl e Smmra? Ting-Hsien, one of 
SucaS wellKirganised Hsiens in the domain of 

vilfoecsSimat^'' ^'iP (i^"o. II) that in 
two ^ne bovs’ anH °nn separate schools — as a rule 

in exnense anfl ti maintained. The increase 

proercssive'^oro-'in'^ ifficuloes thus set in the ivay of a more 
mous. The bov^ on of instruction arc, of course, enor- 
comnion schnol " ^'f s schools should be joined and one 
SourS ^nin m’ from several 

could be eadlv tpH ^°uld attend. The number of schools 

scpwL^vKIs?.!?' '>>■ ^cliook for 

neifrhbourhoods f thickly populated 

IdS tiJanTn tMnf P"P^^^ P"" ^i^Iiool is often no 

that in thicklv nnrT Sometimes it happens 

divided into bov?’ *^*^1 P^iS^tiourhoods the schools arc 
they are co-eduLtioSaf i" ^iiss populated ones 

exploitatfo? of its aim the better 

the number of pupils Ind^ tho^r*^ increasing • 

few pupils to seSf ^ transition from schools -with 

influ?n?foglfoSy the Lve^f ^ i“P°^^tint, 
but augmenting- possihlv Hn Jnsti-uction m the schools 
of children ^t-ebling, the number 

strong impuke SdT ^ "AT ^T^ild also provide a 
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The idea of introducing universal instruction according to a 
defined plan and in a strictly determined number of years 
was first taken up in China in 1920. It ivas ^^cn pro^s^ 
to set up a scheme of universal instruction of 4 year p ^ 
schooling all over China within the 8 years 1921-28, the 
plan of action being the following : 

ig2i — provincial capitals and open ports 
1022 — country scats and centres 
1022 — towns with over 500 families 
1024 — towns with over 300 fainihes 
102^-26— toivns with over 200 families 
1027 — ^villages ivith over 100 families 
1928— villages with below 100 families. 

In 1930, as this project had not been realised, a 

for universal instruction on a 4-year basis t ,, , 

It was to apply to all China and 20 years . , 
its realisation, the first 5 years to be deyo , • 

establishment of normal schools, and ^5 7 primary 

for the development and spread of elap^ 

instruction scheme. During the perio . . 1 

before the ratification of this project, no 
been undertaken with a view to 1^ rea these 

Doubtless a great hindrance to t e exe^^u^ political dis- 
projects has been such i^calculab j^isfortunes 

turbances and armed struggles in tl _ y initiation 
like floods and famine. Nevertlieless, ^h" very 

of these projects certain g[r^c^^anc?s of realisation, 

doubts may be entertained as to th , nroner system 

As long ks the Central Government ha® "O 
of taxation and an inefficient •„„ ^ble to supply 

of .axe, i. i, in.p"ssMe » court on tog 

SLghortZe eS -n.^. 

subventions authorised for this to die main 

and even by the provinces can the Hsien’s 

grants raised by the , p persuading 

but partially the Ch’u, which are even if the 

the population to pay dues. F 
financial means are assured, it is 
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carr^’ing out of such a great and complicated task as the 
realisation of univei'sal instruction to secure the co-operation 
of the educational authorities, of the teachers and of the 
population. In the projects put forward the need for organisa- 
tion and for the setting up of an elaborate administration 
was not foreseen. The educational administration must be 
functioning smoothly, the teaehers working in the schools 
must have their role defined, the parents’ committees must 
be organised and set in motion, as also the school com- 
rmssiQins and delegates of the local authorities. Propaganda 
should be undertaken for the purpose of supplying the 
people with information and ralKdng them in favour of the 
scheme proposed. 

plan for the reahsation of public instruction itself 
should depart on many points from present conditions and 
determme how they are to be gradually transformed. Both 
projects are only sketchy gencrid conceptions, which even in 
their present vague form cannot but cause grave doubts as 
1° “\^P°s^it)ility of their realisation. For instance, it would 
be difficult to adimt the justice of a system that proposed to 
establish general instnicdon %vithin one year for all children 
of a certai^n category in a place, or that postulated the certain 
adN'ance from year to year from organisation in a group of 
large centres to oi^anisation in smaller ones, ^^^letiler an 


area is npe or not for the introduction of unh'ersal in- 
stiuction depends on various circumstances, the existing 
condition of instruction, the means at its disposal and so on. 
t doe^ot, however, depend on the simple factor of popula- 
tion. The principle of establishing a school in even tlie 
smallest ^•illage, which is included in this project, ivould lead 
to the creation of a mass of small schools and to the 
or^nisation of particularly irrational educational circuits. 

.Uie Idea included in the second project ( 1930) of airanging 
o am a l^ge number of teachers before proceeding isatli 

schools also arouses dubious 
norrmt Sudden establishment of a great number of 

apart from could not bring great advantages, since, 
give instnirf- ^ suitable teachers to 

S-atuitmIrtn i“ schools. It would also seem 

hold back ^unds in so one-sided a way and 

years esneciallv P^uiurj' schools for se\’eral 

> P .as China already possesses a lai-ge number 
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of persons more or less competent to teach, many of whom 
could work temporarily while completing their preparations 
for training and becoming permanent qualified teachers. 
And it is impossible to suppose that the normal schools 
could supply all the teachers necessary during a period of 
such intense primary-school development. The special task 
of this period tvould be to organise on a generous scale 
different forms of continuation training for active teachers 
not having qualifications, but without whom it would be 
impossible to keep up the desired development of primary 
scliools. 

This should not at all exclude the speedy development of 
usual normal schools, but thei-e is no reason ^vhy the 
development of these schools, the organisation of continua- 
tion courses for active teachers and the establishment of 
necessary primary schools should not go on together. 

Another doubt as regards the general conceptions con- 
cerning the organisation of primary schools is raised by the 
question of the age of the pupils and the division of the 
primary school into lower 4 years and higJier 2 years with, 
for the present, the limitation of the duty to attend primary 
school to a period of 4 years. 

As regards the age at tvhich attendance at school becomes 
compulsory, that of 6 completed years (according to the 
European system of calculating age) has been fixed. Perhaps 
it would be advisable to raise this age at least by one- year, 
i.e. to the completion of 7 yeare, because in country con- 
ditions a longer distance to the school, with which it would 
be necessary to reckon if suitable educational circuits were 
established, would be more troublesome for young pupils, 
and also because pupils who begin at 6 will finish school at 
a very early age, normally, after a 4-year course, at the 
age of 10; later, after a 6-year course, at between 10 and 
1 2 years of age. Only a small percentage of these children 
will go to secondary schools. The majority will go to work 
at home or away from home, and lor this they will still be 
too young. The cessation of instruction at so early an age / 
may often mean a relapse into illiteracy. _ | 

As regards the division of primary-school courses into 4 
years and 6 years and the limitation of compulsory school 
attendance to 4 years, as at present, which practically 
invariably means to the louver primary-school course, if this 
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division be maintained, inequality in the spread of higher 
and lower primary schools in different localities of the 
country must be avoided. The subjoined figures provide 
abundant evidence of a concentration of higher primar>' 
schools m die towns, access to these schools being thus 
rendered difficult for countiy children, w'hile at the same time 
the construction of secondary schools is hindered (see 
page 89). '■ 

■ serious doubts, especially regarding 

the establishment of higher primary schools not organically 
connected with the joivcr ones, and capable of disturbing 
Ihffl u of primary school education and making it 
® to pass from the 4th to the 5th year of 
vr-ct conditions do not allow a realisation of 6 

it wm,?H beginning in all schools, 

thp « ^ ^ * better, having the future in \aew, ratlier to admit 

of primary scliools: of 4-year 
6-year schools ; at the 4-year schools the children 
Lo 4 years, and at the 6-ycar 

b^ ^ ye^t-s. Also, it should 

a ve^r ^ circumstances the school was to be a 

u r fundamental condition 

p ^ within the school circum- 

thp number of children of 6-r i years permitted 

sclio^r^Sr%°^ tt^^chers, the 

onlv n ,1 V ^ ^ teachers, 

taknn into educational circuits should be 

not Llv^n schools exist 

The ,^bo in the country, and that in 

SssiWe be distributed fairly equally and so ac- 

5 SSdsnro^a^^‘'!?i' 4-year schools. As 

school c?urfSs shoui?be''SsuredSfodfit^°T^^^*”^^'^^ 

IpS S.mpetfthS'''''’' of e-yeSsSlslno 

cdu?atiOT^ Sevef °it iS’^not^^'^ primaiy universal 
autlioritv to fnrTmiiot*. ^ sufficient for the central 

worked^ut in dSl ® 

out local edunti'nT,-.! ureas, and for this working 

together esneciallvtlipc should first be called 

g mer, especially the superintendents of district educational 
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bureaus, or directors of educational offices in towns as 
distinguished admmistrati\-ely from the districts. TJicsc 
authorities sliould then call upon the general administrative 
authorities to co-operate in the planning and the canwing 
out of universal education. 

Tlic insufficient organisation of this early spade-work is 
the reason that in many areas where conditions arc ripe for 
the introduction of universal instruction, far from being 
established, it has not been even systematically attempted. 

It should be said beforehand that the province Shansi, in 
which the number of pupils of primary' schools in relation to 
the total of children of 6-g years amounts to over 75 per 
cent, possesses special advantages from the point of \'iew of 
the introduction of universal instruction. E\-en tlie district 
Ting-Hsien, in which the percentage is only 53 per cent. 
(17,447 pupils of primary’ schools to 33,020 children of 7-10 
years), also possesses the necessary' conditions. In this district 
a total of 455 villages has 450 active schools. But these schools 
are not rationally situated, since 122 villages have no schools, 
217 have one, and 114 have two or more chiefly because of 
the separation into male and female. A ^v’hole series of 
schools has an insufficient number of pupils. This applies 
mainly to girls’ schools. Meanwhile, other places have many 
applicants but have no schools. A district having a total 
of 33,030 7-10-year-old children employs 488 teachers in 
its schools, so tliat on an average there ^vould be about 
68 children to a teacher (hardly 362 pupils). These consti- 
tute circumstances in ^s’llich rvith a certain amount of 
economising and the better locating of schools it would be 
possible to begin universal instruction, if not for all children 
of school-going age, at least for those in tlieir first school- ' 
going year to begin rvith and continuing thereafter so that 
within 4 years the school would embrace all 4-yearly groups. 
And during this period there would be the possibility 
of ^ding to the school buildings and the number of 
eachers where necessary' -without considerable immediate 
c-xpense. 

pro — ^from the town of Hangchow (in the 

of t'he T ^^.'^^^ug) — ^^vhere, unlike the country', the question 
schools plays no great part, the normal 
receiv^^^t schools is hampered because children are 
in o the schools at too late an age. The average age 
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„r children in primary school (six years) in this town shows 
as follows : — 


HANGCHOW-CITY 
Age of Children in Primary Schools 


10 years 

1 1 years 

12 years 


16-69 per cent 
12-59 per cent 
34-73 percent 


Under 6 years 0-3 percent 

6 years . . 2-16 per cent 

7 years .. 6-97 per cent 

8 years .. 13 -89 per cent 

Such a late school age might he cj^oh iSSttato Z 

very neglected and numbei of^scl^ools^n 

number of applicants is ' ^ ‘ permanent 

newly established, but not m a town w p 

and relatively highly instruction in the near 

If the introduction of on should be possible to 

future be seriously undertaken, children to be 

decide beforehand as to begin compulsory 

admitted to school, so as ^ ^ ,,ith the youngest 

public instruction, at any giv > 

. detailed plans for the realisation of 
When working out p i,i China 

universal education it has making better use of the 

at the present moment, n'^^ , ^ ^ j „j.s> staffs, it would be 
existing school premises ^nd teache s jmn 
possible to attain a very considerable inc ^ 

Sf places available pup|k-and^th. 

space of a year or so. Thus 1 . .^^bly for the youngest 

for one yearly group for 6-year-old children), 

(according to present 1 g possible to find place to 

then it would in many j- group. Continuing 

accommodate all the chi introduction of all the 

later, from one year to an°thc children of 

children of every ^o^rrfnged that after the lapse 

6 years of age), it could b ^f would be 

of 4 years all 4-yearly ^11 the 6-ycarly groups 

attending school, jeept children of the youngest 

(6-1 1 years). The deeision qjjIv then when theie 

yearly group can be taken, during the following 

r(o.'6)°“S“S> "" 
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pupils will be increasing annually, necessitating nci\' school 
premises and new teachers’ staffs, means wll not be lacking 
to satisfy these needs. All the consequences of such a plan 
should be studied very carefully beforehand and a proper 
organisation prepared for the later development of the 
scheme. The task of the central authorities in such a case 
should be no more than the issuing of general orders con- 
cerning compulsory school training and the appointing of 
the local authorities for the carrying out of local ^^’ork 
involved. The decision as to the circumstances in whicli 
school training is made obligatory over a ^v’hole province or 
Hsicn or city might be left to the provincial Education Depart- 
ments. But, on the other hand, the work of preparing detailed 
plans, the submitting of motions concerning the introduction 
of compulsory school training and the organisation of further 
effort should become the task of the Hsien Education 
Bureau (headed by a superintendent) or, in cities, of the 
Municipal Education Authority. 


4. Some Educational and Social Suggestions 

Simultaneously with the endeavour to make primary in- 
stiniction popular in China, it is necessary to aim at giving 
the idea a more public character and bringing the organisa- 
tion and school programmes more into accord with what 
the newly undertaken reconstruction of economic and 
cultural relations implies. 

In tliis connection it is first of all necessaiy to secure an 
increase in the material endowment of primary' schools and 
in the remuneration received by teachers of such schools. 
It is also necessary to render it possible for children coming 
from different areas to attend such schools. 

In China nowadays the endowment of a primary school 
is a very different matter from the endowment of a secondary 
school, and more especially a high school. In no country 
with organised education is the primary school at such a 
disadvantage. 

The figures given on pp. 51-52 form a good illustration 
of the degradation of the primary school and its teacher 
under the Chinese educational system, which degradation 
obviously conforms not at all to tlie ideal of the uniform 
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school constitution, which is present 

system. Such differences have arisen P^. 

iLependence f^he sources ,, 

fte ..nity of tl,c =V»«“X*TScn?y 

being taken into account, as is also tl g 7 actum 

to primary schools the supplies indispens 

needs. The improving of the yem of State 

•’lStTo’;SlVin.aoy scf„^= in 

Nowadays it is mostly tlie children ;„flncnces who are 
and of pLple who have connections and influences, 

admitted. Various factors account tor • . ^ pj. are 

First of all, since very nf“n,^;f ^^irp^ornrF unable 
set to work, and since very often a_ P 

to provide their c^¥’'‘''' J5hevaluc"& education, tliey do 
often not very conscious of me va children as often 

not demand access to the schools schools exist which 

as wealthier parents. For this ’ nonulation residing 

have vacant places but which the POor population 

in this vicinity does not avail itsc o . .i -j-j^jes should 
It is surprising that thc_ . trying to make Ae 

tolerate such a state of af^re w {^jldren or making 

parents conscious of their duty t :„p to general social 

any effort to bring tire children 'vho owing to ge 

conditions, arc most neglected to , jij jnto primary 
Nor is this all. The admittance that when 

schools in China is organised in s number of places a 

tlie number of applicants excee s piyen to children of 

selection is made whereby °cntial. Apart from 

parents who are more wealdiy an selection is also 

direct influences exercised by P^^^ The children have to 
based on a preliminaiy ^xamina i ' i jge and capacities 

pass an examination at which their 

are tested, and their physical deveim^^^ 

account. Such an examination ^ . those children who, 

better circumstances at home and J . gchool care. Nor 
from the social point of view, most require 
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is any attention paid to tlic ages of the apidicaiit?, nor to 
wliether tliey Ii\c far from scliool or near — in a r\'ordj all 
the factors wliich might make the selection of applicants 
more impartial ai'c neglected. 

Primar)'-school fees arc very often demanded, too, and 
this assures admittance to the children of more rvealthy 
people. The fee is usually the same for all pupils and is 
transferred to the State treasur}- for general purposes, not for 
educational purposes in particular. 

Such a tuition fee, where charged, usually amounts to not 
less than 2 Mexican dollars or 3 or 4 Mexican dollars per 
year. Compare this t\dth the average cost of education of 
one pupil according to the statistics for 1928-29: — 


Province 

Hopei 

Shantung 

Honan 

Shansi 

Shensi 

Kansu 

Kiangsu 

Shekiang 

Anhwei 

Kiangsi 

Hupeh 

Hunan 

Kweichow 

Szeclnvan 

Tukien 

Kwantung 

Yunnan 

Liaoning 

Kirin 

Heilungkiens: 

Jehol 

Ningsia 

Suij-nun 

Sikong 


.•Ii’fragc Yearly Cost of Education 
of I Pupil in Mexican dollars 
6-4 


9-3 

5-0 

4-1 

4-2 


6-4 

11-8 

6-5 

i6- 1 
6-8 
6-5 


5-4 
7-5 
12-5 
I I -o 
80 
14-8 


19-2 

80 

8-8 

18-3 

12-8 


In every place rvhere a tuition fee is collected for training in 
primary schools it represents for the administi'ative unit 
Maintaining the school a considerable refund of outlay. The 
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Whole budget of aelual public “P'^^fiture on educa^^^^^ 
should be appraised only after taking he 

form of tuition fees into consideration. 
maintaining of schools may even prove a lucrative business 

for the local government. crpncral idea 

This, however, is quite contrary to ^lie 

of the organisation of primary educa j^imediately, 

public prhnary schools should be abohshed “diate^ 
more especially for children who are unable to PY ^ J 

but such fees should be abolished foi a c 

attending such schools. Compu!soi7 education ca y 

be impoid and assured when the primary school is free 

» programme arrd mellro* 

public primary schools, and indeed a _ sc ^ those 

institutions in China, do not pay sufficipt “J^ble 

scientific and educational 'r ^'^gpeedy and decisive 

for a society undertaking the task P , Y ^ 

intellectual emancipation of the conn ry . China, 

in the present reorganisadon f ^fthe genera! 
and a special task should be the -ocial cultural and 
lines of action for tlie reconswction > National 

economic conditions, this to be ^“p^cd to by the iN 

Economic Council whmh was mstituted not^io 

Around these problems, m concentrated and the 

ours of scientific institutions should programme 

scientific and educational activities 

determined. . , . „ „„i,, nnp link in a chain ; 

The primary school is in this cas V . school affects 

a very important one, however, t^^Trepresents 

the bringing up of the ^ ^ present programmes 

method of rehool ^SdCtolhecS aS 
Which the teacher imparts some H^°'^l^°fSnowledge, for 
whole, the pupils being mere ^y teachers to 

in Chinese schools pupils arc se given any 

reply to questions ^nd still more method favours a purely 
independent work to do. Sudi . p^ing world and 

contemplative attitude towards initiative which arc 

provides no impulse to the activity and initiauve 
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— indispensable if there is to be any reconstruction of 
conditions in the country as a whole. 

The scientific material in Chinese schools is taken mostly 
from books. There arc no appliances, or insufficient ones, no 
tools, few or none of the apparatuses which foreign schools 
make so much use of. Where they do exist in Chinese schools 
they arc rarely used (lessons in physics, chemistry and hand 
work arc few), and then veiy' often only for demonstration 
purposes with the pupils looking on, not for experiments to 
be earned out by the pupils themselves. 

Too rnany books are used, sometimes books with the most 
s ^nbby illustrations, though just outside the walls of the 
school in the garden, on the field, in the street — there may 
be plenty of jiving scientific material. 

Natural science is taught without any direct reference to 
nature, similarly with geography. 

These methods obtain everywhere. This lack of contact 
etween science and life deprives the youth graduating from 
the schools of the capacity of applying the knowledge secured 
discourages activity. 

or docs the school take any interest in seeing that the 
Children get a knowledge of the life of the society in wluch 
ley ive outside the school, and consider the problems it 
raises ; the school docs not concern itself with these con- 
aiuons, or suggest even the most elementary sociological 
aeas. With such a character the school obviously remains 
^ite passive before problems %vhich are of the utmost 
irnportance to the countiw. 


u'on acquaints its pupils with the organisa- 

Sree of public hfe to only a slight 

of dirrrt; ‘^^^usivcly by way of theoretical lectures, instead 
Ire attention of the nuoils to Hfe in their actual 


of oy way ol theoretical lectures, insieau 

surroiindi^^ .rc attention of the pupils to life in their actual 
of Sun ” theoretical knowledge of the “3 principles 

inthesS^; ^ Chinese state doctrines remains 

geographv abstract than the science of 

sitting from books. And tlie passive 

does also the schools takes up so much time, as 

forms of collertfX (now organised), that for other 

left. Besides the P? 

the idea of collertSrJ^i^”*^ getting the pupils to consider 
places the division r seriously discussed. In many 

on of the sexes on grounds of principle is 
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still admitted, although in China co-cducation might be very- 
important as a factor in the emancipation of women in 
private and public life. 

Further, it seems necessary to give more care to en- 
couraging in children habits conducive to physical well-being. 
We are not thinking so much of formal instruction in 
hygiene, though that doubtless is important, as of the 
training of children in the care of the body, whicli is a 
condition not only of physical health but of self-respect, and 
in the practice of a healthy regimen. Schools must, of course, 
pay careful attention to hygiene in their internal arrange- 
ments, for cliildrcn learn more by ^vhat they see than by 
tire precepts given them. The low standard of health 
obtaining in large parts of China is generally recognised to 
be a grave menace to the welfare of the nation. While there 
are obviously aspects of it with whicli the school cannot deal, 
there are others with which it can, and the responsible 
authorities should see that it docs. Wc har'c observed with 
much interest that in certain places, for example, in Peiping, 
steps have recently been taken to create the nucleus of a 
school medical service. While fully recognising the practical 
difficulties in the way of a wide extension of such a policy, 
wc think that, wherever it is possible to introduee it, it should 
be introduced. At the age when children arc attending tlie 
primary school, care for their physical well-being is not a 
mere addition to their education. It is part of their education, 
and in some ways the most important part. The neglect of it 
not only causes much needless suffering and demoralisation 
to individuals, but involves a lamentable w'astc of national 
resources, the most important of which consists of human 
beings. Nothing in the long run could do more to raise the 
standard of life of the people of China and to promote 
economic progress than a systematic plan of using the 
schools to form habits conducive to good healtli. 

The Scientific Commissions appointed by the Ministry of 
Education to work out school programmes should include 
in their recommendations the turning of the school to greater 
use as a tool in the hands of the builders of the new China. 
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A. SF.CONDAUY SCIIOOI-S 
1 . Introductory Notes 

It is unanimously recognised by tlic Icachiiiit profession in 
Ciiina ihat tin: sccomiary scliool comtiiuics tliC point 
of tlic national education— and yd it is ptcriscly about this 
point that the wiiolc educaiional svsicin pivots. I’orsccojidary 
education is at the very centre of the scholastic edifice, it 
scrs’cs a.s alink between the fundamental interests ofpiimary 
education and tlic specialised inttrrest.s of Jiighcr education. 
^Vc have found it more convenient to confine ourselves in 
Uiis chapter to a consideration of those brandies ofcducation 
that belong neither to tlic primary nor to tlic higlicr orders. 
\\ c will consequently have occasion to discuss, not merely 
uio problems of secondary education in it.s broad aspects, 
but also those connected with the formation of tlic teaching 
.stair and professional instruction, :uid this in .spite of the 
lact that the teaching staff embraces the graduates of the 
university or normal school and that professional instruction 
IS not, strictly speaking, a monopoly of tJic secondary scliools, 
bill also part of the curriculum in the primary and higiier 
institutions of professional training. 

The con.stitution and disposition of secondary education 
in China have been set forth at the end of Part I (p. 69 ct scq.)- 
in H “PP^ifcnt that iJicy have been modelled 

V\>nn o education that obtains in the United States. 

ve\, s in i!^nr application has been made of late 
consider American conception. If '"C 

of secondary Possibililics, two extreme conceptions 

German and the 

secondary instruction of n thc_ duraUon 0^ 

primar\' instruction nr n ' ^ following upon a 

provides niirrtv ti n 4 years. Here the secondary school 
classics modern i mstniclion, with subdivisions fo/ 

SS Along with th b 

general secondary education lias been created a liigbl)' 
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developed system of secondary education for professional 
students. Tlicse professional institutions arc cither finishing- 
off schools for tlie apprentices of various trades or else 
advanced professional training-colleges that require a 
certificate of previous practical work extending over a period 
of several years. In Russia, on the contrary, secondary 
education prorddes, from the outset (that is to say, on the 
student’s gi'aduation from the primary school), theoretic 
instruction plus some practical or manual occupation. This 
combination of secondary instruction and practical training 
lasts from 4 to 5 years. China, in accordance ndth the 
^American model, follows a middle course. Whether this 
' course is one likely to satisfy her peculiar requirements we 
will have occasion to consider at a later stage. But what we 
can affirm here is, that the American system, with its 
numerous subdivisions, implies a type ofsecondary instructor 
highly qualified in the various branches of both theoretical 
and practical studies that is but rarely available in a country 
like China, in the actual process of development. Further- 
more, the American system is extremely expensive, the 
inevitable result of subdivision carried to such a point 
being the fragmentation of the students in a large number of 
small groups; this characteristic is to be observ'ed in tlie 
majority of Chinese secondary schools. 


It would have been useful to quote here a few statistics as 
to the role of secondary schools in the educational system of 
China. Unfortunately, however, as the various systems have 
frequently been modified and a multiplicity of influences are 
at work, it is particularly difficult to determine even what 
actually exists at the present moment. Furthermore, in the 
course of the last ten years, secondary, education has traversed 
a period of violent evolution and the statistical data relating 
both to the schools and to tlie pupils vary very considerably 
from one year to another. A few figures will suffice to illus- 
trate this state of affairs. In a memorandum communi- 
cated tons in October 1931 by the Ministry of Education, 
the number of secondary schools is given as 2,066 and the 
number of pupils attending them as 307,906. For the school 
year 1928-29, however, the corresponding figures -were 
1,056 schools and 191,664 pupils. The latest figures available. 
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given to us shortly before our tlcparlurc l)y the Ministry s 
representatives, were 13,596 secondary schools and 783,140 
pupils. 1 he \ asl area of Ciiina and the difTicultics prevailing 
in the matter of communications with the provinces of the 
interior serve to explain that, notwithstanding the organisa- 
tion ol eomparahlc statistical censuses, the data concerning 
the present situation cannot always reach the central bureaux 
within the prescribed time-limits. TJnis, for example, the 
detailed statistical statement referring to approximately 
300,000 pupils attending the secondary schools was communi- 
cated to us in October 1931. A note points out, however, 
that for eleven provinces and communes covered by the 
statistics, the data relate to 1928, while for five others the 
1925 figures were taken as a basis. 

_ It must therefore be a.ssumcd that the real totals arc far 
in e.\'ccss of those indicated in the report, for among the 
provinces and towns for which old statistics have been 
used, we find such towns as Peiping and Tientsin, where a 
considerable development in secondary education during 
recent years may be taken for granted. Nevcrtlielcss, the 
ngures— -13,596 secondary schools and 783,140 pupils— 
entered in the latest statistics seem to be surprisingly high. 

US latest information were really accurate, ivc should be 
development* unhealthy gi-owth, a too rapid 

The inordinately rapid development of secondary cdiica- 
^''^denced by the statistics relating exclusively to 
. 2 die provinces and which were subjected to special 

, V. y way of example, we may cite the conditions 
provincc of Shckiang, ivhcrc tlic personnel 
for tlip cr-i secondary education increased from 6,814 
sarrif' ^9^2-13 to 16,735 Ibr 1929-30. For tlicsc 

corrc.sponding financial burden rose from 
With tlipco dollars to 1,889,373 Mexican dollars. 

menVof ShSf'' f"™shcd by the Provincial Govern- 

back to Of'f us, and considering tliat they date 

that the 1^ It is somewhat difficult to believe 

gWne for thf P by the Central Bureau 

of T9 062 die improbable total 

correct. It ha^ nnfr. ^^'^^^daiy schools, should be 
to make a critinl been quite impossible for us 

a entical and detailed analysis of these statistics, 
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but, for tJic reasons set forth above, tlic total figure of 
307,906 secondary school pupils lias probably already been 
exceeded, while Uic figure of 783,140 would seem, on the 
contrary, abnormally high and is perhaps due to a simple 
error. Appended will be found a general table {Map III) 
showing the number of schools and tlie number of pupils 
in the different grades of secondary education, distributed 
o\'er the \'ai-ious pro%'inces; in compiling this table we 
utilised the figures which served as a basis for the memoran- 
dum communicated to us by the Ministry, and we arrived 
at a total in the neighbourhood of 300,000 pupils, a figure 
which is perhaps rather less than the true figure. According 
to tlie information fumished by the Ministry, these figures 
include not only the official secondary education institutions, 
but also the private schools which ai’e recognised by the 
Government. 

2. The Function of Secondary Education in 
the National Education of China 
Any critical study of secondary education should have as 
its starting point the actual role allotted to tliis system in 
the national programme of education as a tvhole. In Europe, 
secondai’y education is, in an ever-increasing measure, 
becoming the nucleus of the policy of public education. We 
cannot enter here into the details of the history of school 
institutions, but we should nevertheless mention that, in 
China and in Europe for that matter, secondary education 
is of moi'e recent date than the university and the primary 
school, but the position it occupies is constantly growing 
more important. Whereas tlie universities, in addition to 
the research work which they accomplish in Europe, tend 
more and more to produce a higher intellectual class for 
certain determinate liberal professions ; and whereas primary 
education, regarded as tlie very foundation of any system 
of national public education, is available to all without 
distinction, the secondary school is the laboratory in which 
the intermediate classes are trained, those which supply 
the majority of Government ser\'ants and business men in 
any country. The mission of the secondary school is to give, 
over and above primary elementary instruction, another 
form of education, complete in itself, ivhich enables those 
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\\’ho ha^vc benefited by it to take up a position in life immedi- 
nP ^11 liic aim of the secondarj' school is, first 

a , to picparc candidates for imivcrsiiv studies. It con- 
iniics, moreover, to fill that role. In addition to this, however, 
ni; Pciniancmly undertaken the task of gi\nng to the 
rrtn f- not pursue liiglitT gradc studies, an 

complete in itself. It is for this reason 
‘^^^rcmely important that the secondar)' school 
be content witJi allowing its pupils to acquire a 
for t1if> niixcd knowledge of subjects which they tvill need 

schnnU ^ profession; graduates from secondary 

a be ^ general education constituting 

them ill n bang universal in character, gives 

tioiTh^lt only may this cduca- 

is in ttiic j.^*^otiatcd, it is essential that it should be, and it 
uniform;*,-' that it is possible to assure a certain 

homoprnro entire nation, that tve may establish a 

countfv It k ^^0 great middle classes of a given 

to •\vliirii ttm j.^P^^^^^POrtance that the cultural standard 

that i<! to c->,. sccondarj’ schools bring their pupils* 

should annroV degree of education git’cn, 

this educatinn™f onifonnity. It is also necessary that 
varied rconirrm* diflcrentiatcd according to die 
constantly in i practical fife and, tvhilc remaining 

.0 a sSsSlt” bring iri mission 

these ^ocondar,' education) in addition to 

America ha<! t devolve upon it in Europe and 

we have statrri ^ cliaptcr dealing with the universities 
duci rf her present-day China is a pro- 

silies that the f..s:eT,*’'^r’ ®try, it is in tlicse umecr- 

’"'ith Chinese thoufTht"^ modem European-American thought 
evolution not nnU ^^kmg place. The first stages in tins 
univei-sitia but ni ' ^ Regards tlie special function of the 
gener^ StS ^ fronf the point of vietv of 

secondaiyr study traversed during the period of 

essentially on naHm,-.! .P^miaiy education is b.iscd 
tongue^ in tlie 'sv;tf>m and is given in the mother 

foreign languages -mrt • ^^'^^ridaiy education, one or tivo 
perfected methorlq addition, in Europe and America, 

uious of teaching the natural sciences, contri- 
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bute their share to a preparatory culture of a more definitely 
national character for the performance of indispensable 
tasks. It is not merely as the result of chance that nearly all, 
if not all, tlic Chinese universities are in close liaison with 
the secondary schools which serve not only as a medium 
for the practical study of pedagogy, but also for the prepara- 
tion of future university students. For the few universities 
•^vhere the Chinese language has not yet been adopted for 
teaching, these schools serve, primarily, to enable future 
students to acquire a knotvledge of foreign languages, ^ 
which they will need in following higher education courses 
to the best advantage. But with all the other universities 
(and they constitute the big majority), the secondary schools 
are in close contact and are familiar ^vith the tasks the latter 
have set out to accomplish. It is obviously undesirable, as 
we shall show later, that these secondary schools should be 
modelled exclusively to meet university requirements, but 
it is no less necessary to recognise tliat the idea (first adopted 
in the universities) of adapting the resources of national 
culture to the exigencies of a new era has now also penetrated 
into the secondary schools with the intensit'e development 
of the system of secondary education. Consequently, it is 
in the secondary school that the delicate intellectual problem 
of bringing into line the old Chinese tradition and Chinese 
thought on the one hand, and the culture of Europe and 
America on the other, has now to be approached for the first 
time. In these conditions the secondary school takes on, so far 
as China is concerned, an importance still greater than in 
Europe and America ; sufficient emphasis has not been laid 
on the fact that secondary schools cannot be purely and 
simply transplanted from Europe or America, but should 
have, or should acquire, an essentially Chinese character. 

It is not a matter of studying or reproducing what has been 
done in Europe or America by A or B ; the very structure 
of the Chinese secondary school must ultimately be deter- 
mined by the actual requirements of Chinese culture and 
the needs of the people. 

If, on the basis of this preliminary survey, it should be 
asked whether secondary education as it exists at present in 
China succeeds in accomplishing its national mission, one 
is obliged to answer that it docs not. There arc, it is true, 
a large number of schools which, as we were able to judge 
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for ourselves, obtain excellent results. But we found that the 
fundamental cultural problem defined above is not yet 
receiving suflicient attention and has not yet been taken 
into consideration as it should be, and that the majority 
of the secondary schools have been improvised on the basis 
of a European, American or Japanese type. 

By placing, in this way, the system of secondary' education 
as it at present exists in China in such a vast and compre- 
hensive framcAvork, it may be considered that the superficial 
Americanisation of secondaiy education is only of an ephe- 
rneral and transitoiy character. Foreign advisers may recog- 
nise the necessity for providing the foundation of a modern 
culture which is really Chinese but, in practice, they cannot 
collaborate in its creation. The leaders of Chinese thought 
must themselves take over the management of that creative 
traik and cannot be replaced in the task by otliers. Neither, 
m course, can there be any question of adwsing the Chinese 
government to abolish the Americanised system now in 
force for secondary' education and to substitute for it some 
TOier system also imported from abroad. As to ^vJlether 
China will find the requisite strengh for effecting the 
1 enaissance to which we have just referred, it is, for us, a 
matter of confidence and hope, but not one on wliich wc 
are qualified to give instructions or ad\ace. The most profit- 
able utilisation of the existing institutions and their improi’e- 
meiit wherever possible, iidth due consideration of the 
iigi mission entrusted to them, should produce eveiy thing 
that IS required in this respect. It must, however, be realised 
la secondary education should aim at gii’ing an education 
tliat IS complete in itself, and that, for instance, tliis result 

by that mechanical teaching of 

r>r^t^ ^ which is the inewtable consequence 

r system. In this connection the adoption 

1C echnical methods supplied for the organisation of 
fnr NT United States leads to serious consequences 

lint tso country has yet found a system of examinations 

svstf'm **'Uy satisfactoiy. The advantages of the “credit 
convenient and relatively easy acquisition of 
this sitni^rr*^ ^ giyen number of subjects arc obvious : but 
anil IS obtained only by sacrificing the unity 

'VC uraorl 'tsclf. Although, in other spheres, 

g le Chinese people to concern themselves with the 
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practical aspect of and to keep theii^^^ 

education in close con act with cahtics 

that has behind it such a g'ca cu ‘ of the importance, 

China certainly docs not reqmr efficiency 

from the point of p.acUcaM.ffi ancl,^^ intellectual 

of the work accomplished, J look upon as a 

activity, which we arc no\ _ •. '„ir There is however, no 

complete form of educaUon j scheme functioning 

trace of it in the secondary education sene^^^^ 

in China. Here, ' tem of secondary education 

attention to the need for . J . . . gj^.^ii i^^ complete. He 
which constitutes a whole a qJ- their national and 

cannot tell the Chinese which parts o^liew 

cultural heritage should com Qj^inese themselves to 

contained education. It 1 j composition 

disem-er the elements that should enter into 

of their natural culture. 

3. Weaknesses of the Existing . 

WUile tvislilng to P°'f 

remarks on the problem o gt a certain number of 

in the following pages, piied, should lead to 

improvements which, “ .P ? , our general observations, 
the same results as those aiim^^^^ ^,pect of 

We attach special impoi ^ starting-pomt tlie 

the questions because ^e merely of theories 

":n"o,S| bo. constitutes, .note pntt.colat y, 

been much influepced by metice — on which we touch 

Its theory, as distinct fio P ‘ j intended to cover a 
latei-ma^ be briefly described. It is 1 

period of six years, ^ ■: middle school from 

into two halves, that of school from 15 ^ 

12 to 15, and that of th • pupils diminishes shaiply 

18. In practice, the , P^j^a considerable numbei 

when the junior stage i® epndary education at the 

of pupils appear number of pupils completes 

age of 14, or even lat . * ascertained, but, as fai 

' a full 6-year course cannot be ascen 
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wc can judge, it is considerably less then 25 per cent, of the 
total number attending secondarx’’ school at any given 
moment. 

Admission to secondaiy schools is by c.xamination, partly 
wutten and partly oral, and, as in the case of primary schools, 
le number of candidates appears in most cases greatly to 
exceed the number which can be admitted. The school 
year covers a period of eight months, and is divided into 
wo terrns. The number of examinations is — to speak wjth 
moderation— somewhat large. There is a monthly test, a 
ermmal examination, and an examination at tlie end of 
lej) ear, which is identical with tlie second terminal exami- 
na ion. Graduation, as it is called, depends on getting 60 
pci cent of uie marks in all the examinations taken togedier. 
lere is a further examination for tliose pupils ivko desire 

to enter the senior school. • 

The arrangement of the work, botli of the junior and 
secondary school, is based on what is known as 
nf ,-1 system.” A “credit” is awarded for each hour 

week during the scliool year, pupils being 
nn'n Ter successfully 186 credits in tlie junior, 

nirrirPii,/” the scnior school. The general character of the 
diflhrpTit 1^- the number of credits assigned for 

standard for the junior school is as follou’s: — 


Subject 


2’. 

3. Foreign Language 

4 . Historic . 

5 - Geography 
6. Mathematics . ] 

7 - Nature Study ! 1 

Training 

' 1 ■ Music 


Credits 


12 
36 

20 (or 30) 


Per cent 


6-4 

19*2 

iO ‘7 (or i 6 - 1 ) 
6-4 
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It is intended that, in to 

of the time shall be given 1 ^ foreign language (in 

rather more than one-seven ‘ one-seventh to malhc- 

practicc, English), physical training and 

matics, and just under one-tcntli i y 

manual work.^ i<; the same for all 

In the junior school cuir secondary school it , 

pupils. When tliey enter tlie i Qfoes before them: a 
divides, and there arc then _ ir -nrimarily for students > 
general cultural course school (which,,m 

likely to pass to a university, th senior 

the South of China at least, ^su^ Y e^offering training 

secondary school), and a vocationaUo^^^^^^^^^^ 

in commerce or agriculture, ’ j^j.g foat at present, in 
of girls, in domestic leather tlian real, since the 

many cases, this choice is no equipment needed 

majority of schools are witliou -r. (ugj. -^ve understand that 

for serious vocational educatio • ^ curriculum 

the Ministry has c though standards for the 

standard for the general course, tiioub 

others are in preparation.* 

> See footnote on Previous paS^- i course in the senior school 

5 The curriculum standard for the genera 
is as follows : — 

Subject 


1. Principles of Kuomintang and Civics 

2. Chinese . . 

3. Foreign Language 

4. Mathematics . . 

5. Chinese History 

6. Foreign History 

7. Chinese Geography 

8. Foreign Geograpliy 

9. Physics . . 

10. Chemistry 

11. Biology .. _ • 

12. Military Training 

13. Ph^fsical Training 

14. Elective Subjects 




-snroxDARv kducatiox 

Education on paper is apt to be somewhat dificrent from 
( duration iti prat tire. We jnni now to the latter, postponing 
me vital question of the supply and qualifiration of teachers 
lor dtscusston in a separate section. 

Jnd.gecl by the demand for .serondaiy education, as indi- 
cated by the number of candidates wlio, owing to tlic 
sbortage of school-places, fail to obtain it, the present 
supp \ ol secondary schools is .seriously inadequate. We do 
not, row ever, regard an increase in their number as the 
most essential task ol the moment. It is not comparable 
in importance with tliut of making increased provision for 
education ; nor do we .see any advantage in an 
Edition to tlic siqiply of secondare schools of 'tJic l>-pc 
(ire common to-day. Tlic urgent need of the moment h 
po to increase the quantity of secondary education, but to 
9«eh/)i. ^Iauy of tlic defects — it.s formalism; its 
icmotcncss from the interests of tlic practic.al works; its 
frnm tcxt-books (aud, occasionally, talk 

•^’^‘^ettcy to cram the mcmor>’ instead 
curiosity; its neglect of the inductive and c.Kpcri- 
‘J'otighl and knowledge; its failure to 
and i •'‘‘‘ention to the cultivation of initiative 

to students — are similar in kind 

mnv^ primaiy schools. But they arc 

form sccondarN' schools, exist in a more exaggerated 

‘ possible, even more serious conse- 

sclvrs liA points whicli have specially impressed tlicin- 
sclvcs iipon us arc the following 

less schools (and directly, tliougli to a 

far tnn TV.,,’ ^'^oondary schools) have liithciao been 

vcquirements' requirements, or supposed 

later st^r^^r [ ^’'-orsuics. The tendency for the 
and mcibnrtc influence the curricula 

It is one fo ti° ^ earlier is by no means peculiar to China, 
in the sense tn which is of an academic kind, 

is one clcmer,^ prepares pupils for study in a university, 
school butted’ valuable element, in a secondar)' 

(is the creation object to be pursued 
laleit, and artlv,,” .or university students but of healthy, 
'vorld around human beings, interested in (he 

If the secondat i’ ^repaved to pliy tltcir part in it. 
seconda.y school achieves that, it ^^ll have laid the 
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. rnVCCVS, whCtJlCl 

best foundation for their Jks of life- If 

universities, in business, or m o pj^jng to cram them 

not, it will merely do be recognised, in short, , 

with academic knowledge. I . the great majoiity 

that in China, as in most Xn^nor ought to pass 
of secondary school pupils nc ^„.jnjsation and metho 
to Unwersitics. The ™naculutn, organis^a , 

of secondary' schools should J* „ j^ot so planned to-day. 
mind. As far as we can judge, i gpectors should ttnpics 
We think that the Ministry and its ;* Pj j^^^ring sccondai) 
that need on the authorities admm 
education. , r receiving speone aiy 

(b) The larger the ^V'"^^‘^*‘..°f/„nntcrcst and disposition 
education, the greater the \^ii I ^bc need, d^fpl , ’ 

to be found among tlicm. i ^ should be 

that the kinds of education P'°''^.^^cnts. Senior sccondai^y 

diverse to meet their diffei mgr Q present far too iy 

education in China seems to f .eliools is extremely 

type. The number of pupils m .‘ general couis 
small compared with tliosc to be very fen 

cultural character. Ptirther, ^(.aiistic in the sen 

schools where tlic curriculum is r l jj.uiturc, i^d^ 

it employs as its materiM woA o .^.^erita hum 
and commerce, and ta i jeh to group oth 
interests as the centre pursue a Hterf Y 

The result is that many studen pp othei- c 

witlmut having any aptitud bent have n 

is available, that those wi P g^pplicd by its sc of 

ofdcvelopingit,andthm^^^ of men with ti eimblc 

an unnecessarily large iiu training ncedc 

literary culture problems. new 

them to grapple with pine , Pj^ be taken: . ’ gbould 

In our view, -three ^‘^^P ^j-al cultural cduc* 
senior schools giving only g where pro there 

be established, except m particular^ ’ourccs 

given to the Minhtry thab S^nd^ 

is a genuine need of o • ^ extension of ppuiber 

and personnel availabl . j on adding to senior 

education should be concentram^^^^^^ ‘ ' ore 

of schools with a icah ,-nn cannot at present he 

r As far as we can ascertain, the^pm^r i 
than 15 per cent, and it is p 
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i required, within a pcri(xl to be 

• nrnv;.;;! 'r ^ fljo"’ that tiicy Jiave made adequate 

rrmrcf'c "i ^ticluding in tlicir curriculum the vocational 
; Tf r u ^ exist, we arc informed, largely on paper. 

■ public school! registered as 

selinLf!;^'!- '^tinicicnt to add to the number of senior 
mpttrnrt? 'orational education. It is necessary that the 
senior 'jurnculum of all secondary schools, junior and 

student! -7’ including the curriculum followed by those 
closclv re]'-,t°i7”^ entering a university, sliould be more 
that sueli \ ° practical realities. It is a mistake to suppose 

professions required only for those who enter the 

an increase • agriculture and commerce, or Uiat 

work confHe7 v^i elevoted to some form of practical 
academic s1iih"^V' acquisition of general culture. The 
work at selm 7” lecjuircs ample opportunities for sucli 
later in life t° because his special interests tend 

well as a i;te° him from it. There is a scientific as 

it in order to'^^T The “culture” which ignores 

at all. niemonsc the contents of books is not culUire 

he hour^^nf^^' applications of these truisms are four: Firs/, 
ae nours of work m manv see,^^^.,..„ especially 



shoM's that in°ti °V^ iinys’ junior secondary school, ivhich 
sSoi first year the pupils were required to 

the thmd 34 In!lm 'first 37 . “id 

to physical cveretc ^ j ^.fionrs per week ivcrc given 
second year 3 liour?to!l Toy Scouts; in tlic 

as Boy Scouk and ‘ .Physical exercises, i hour to traimng 
year, 2 - ^^s to manual work; in the third 

work In tlie fire? exercises and 2 hours to manual 

hours wL spcm Lf??'^ 7 

ivere so spent • in tl ohool work, and 2 days is'hen 6 hours 
to school!vork and^on'^'^°7'^’ ^ 7 fiours ivcrc given 

days on ivhicli tfie +• ^ third there were 5 

j g . preparation out of class is not 

i to make expressly 


designed tcTmak^e^tm**^”" of time appears to be expressly 
There should be much ®tupid by means of education. 

more leisure for indiiddual hobbies • 
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III 


much more time for games; much more manual work. 
The ^vllole plan of the junior sehool, in short, requires, in 
our view, to be lightened and simplified. 

Second, the mcdiods of teaching in some, probably many, 
secondary schools require to be drastically revised. The 
assumption that the only, or best, way to teach is to lecture, 
which wc have noticed already in connection witli primary 
education, attains in secondary schools portentous propor-l 
tions. In class after class which wc visited we found teachers, 
even in junior secondary schools, engaged in delivering 
orations to rows of silent, and apparently docile, pupils, 
who were taking notes. In some cases, indeed, we found 
teachers reading from text-books passages ivhich tlie pupils 
copied down, in spite of the fact that they had the same 
text-books beside them. Methods of this kind, with the inter- 
minable monologue which they produce, are at once a sad 
waste of time and a dreadful drudgery for all concerned. 
In all schools, but especially, of course, in the schools 
attended by the elder children, there should be periods 
during which the children, although attending school, arc 
reading to themselves books which they have chosen or 
^vhich the teachel^has suggested. In all schools it should 
be realised that the primary business of the teacher is 
not to impart information, but to arouse curiosity in 
the pupils, and to show them how, when stirred to life, 
tlieir interest can be satisfied. In all schools there should 
be much more work on the part of individual children, 
and, whenever possible, groups of children, to ivhom tlic 
teacher assigns a problem, and who try to solve it for them- 
selves with his guidance and assistance. In all schools the 
pupils should be taught to use their eyes and ears for 
some more important purpose than poring over print and 
listening to a set discourse. They should be encouraged to 
observe the life of nature and human beings, to make col- 
lections, ivhether of fossils, insects or eggs, to visit places 
ofinterest in the neighbourhood, and to make rough sketches 
of them, to understand in outline, as they get older, the 
processes by ^vhich they are fed and clothed, and, if possible, 
to read books without believing all they see in them. 

Third, the science work of many secondary schools does 
not seem to be happily planned. In the senior secondary 
schools pursuing a general course almost exactly one-seventh 
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of the lime is allotted to physics, chemistry and biolog}'. 
What calls for comment, liowcvcr, is less tlic minor space 
which the subject occupied in the curriculum^ than the 
methods employed in dealing with it. Here, again, there is 
too much teaching and too little training in obser\'ation 
and experiment. There arc obvious difllcultic.s^ in the matlci 
of equipment, but, though they arc genuine, they arc 
sometimes, we think, exaggerated. Except in schools where 
specialised vocational education is given, expensive equip- 
ment is neither necessary nor desirable. A good deal of the 
equipment required can and ought to be made by the pupils 
under the guidance of tlic teacher; in doing so, they will 
learn that, in science as in other departments of knowledge, 
the root of the matter is not the costly apparatus, but the 
minds of those by ^vhom the apparatus, whether elaborate 
or simple, is used. The important point in the sccondap' 
school is not the results achieved, but the intellectual habits 
formed. The business of the teacher is not to make men 
of science, but men who knoiv enough of the processes 
of science to grasp its possibilities and understand what it 
means to the life of mankind. The exact steps to be^ taken 
must clearly be a matter of more detailed investigation 
than ^vc have been able to undertake. We recommend that 
a special committee on the teaching of science should be 
appointed by the Islinistry, aided by an expert, or experts, 
from foreign countries, to make a thorough study of the 
defects which we have indicated and to make specific 
proposals for remedying them. 

Fourth, we arc not satisfied that the teaching of the foreign 
language — usually English — studied in the secondary schools 
is as effective as it should be. Languages occupy a large 
space in the curriculum. In the junior secondary school 
roughly one-fifth of the time is allotted to Chinese ; in the 
senior, school, where a foreign language is begun, Chinese 
occupies over 15 per cent, of the time and the foreign 
language over 16 per cent. On the teaching of the first 
we naturally have no comments to offer. Some improvement, 
hoivever, it seems to us, ought to be possible in the teaching 
of the latter. If the evidence given us and our own impressions 
are correct, many students, after spending approximately 
one-sixth of their time for six years in studying English, 
do not know enough of the language at the end of then 
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school course to use the English works which they ou gh 
to consult in connection wth their subjects of study, and 
have read few, if any, English books ^vorth reading. We have 
been informed by university teachers that the knowledge 
of English possessed even by those students who enter a 
university is in some cases extremely scanty. 

As we have emphasised elsewhere, the most important 
object of Chinese education ought to be to prepare students 
for a life of useful ^vork in China. They ought not to sacrifice 
that paramount end to the acquisition of familiarity wth 
a foreign culture, and we arc far from desiring to see a 
larger space given to English in the curriculum. If, however , , 
English is to be studied at all, it should be studied seriously. • 
Students, that is to say, should be offered good books! 
suited for their years, not snippets expressed in language 
recognisable as English only because it is not anything else, 
and containing matter \s'hich would be nonsense in any 
tongue; should learn to write simple English clearly, and 
should be given some practice in using English works as 
sources of information. The partial failure to achieve that 
result arises partly, it may be suggested, through the confusion 
of two different objectives. The first is the acquisition of 
English as a tool, by which we mean the ability to consult 
intelligently works written in that language. The second is 
the mastery of the spoken tongue. In view of tlie scarcity of 
Chinese works on certain subjects in the cunfcula of schools 
and universities, the first appears, at least at present, 
nccessaity for all students, and may be acquired without 
the ability to speak the language, just as in Europe a foreign 
language is habitually read by large numbers of persons 
who cannot express themselves fluently in it. The second 
is necessary for students ^vho intend to specialise in English, 
whether because it is necessary in many parts of China for 
business purposes, or because they desire to acquire a 
thorough acquaintance wth English literature. We think 
it probable — though we express no confident opinion on 
the point — that the level of the students’ attainments would 
be raised if a clearer distinction were drawn between these 
t-svo aims. What is clear is that the present condition of things 
ought not to be allowed to continue. As in the case of science, 
therefore, we suggest the appointment of a committee, aided 
by specialists in the subject, to makespecific recommendations. 

H 
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(d) Tlicrc is one aspect of school life of a different kind 
on which it is difficult for visitors to express an opinion, 
but which is too important to be ignored. It is tliat which 
prompts the frequent complaints of persons intimately 
acquainted with education in China that not only in um- 
, versitics, but in many sccondaiy schools, there is an excessive 
degree of indiscipline among students, a chronic and recur- 
rent condition of unnatural tension between tliem and their 
teachers. AVe are not in a position to test such allegations 
b) personal knowledge, but, from the evidence offered ns, 
arc inclined to think tliat they are often well founded. 
^ phenomenon are, no doubt, comple-V, 

^1 P^^tly outside our province; the early training of 
children, especially boys, before they enter school ; the 
political circumstances ‘ of the country during nearly a 
^ gen^ation ; the conditions of the teaching profession J and 
1 1 C financial position of schools, which are discussed above. 

^fi partly, ^ve think, to be found in the traditions, 

nie hods and atmosphere of the schools tliemselves. 

■■ ' intellectaal hothouse is not favourable to a good 
sense. There is too much mental and nervous overstrain 
m many secondary schools, iidth qucrulousness and irrita- 
\ 1 ity Its natural consequences; too little recreation and 
; open-air activities ; too little intimate and informal contact 
. ou o the classroom between students and staffs ; too little 

‘ bfe, isath its training in social responsibilities. 

le manner in which similar troubles have been avoided, 
or partially avoided, in the schools of oUier countries, is 
nTlT* remembering that children arc cliildren 

lifi* second, and by attempting to plan tlie 

minri school so that it may meet the needs not of their 
s a one, but of different sides of their nature. What this 
pains are taken to break down tlie 
Intipr n °^*'^l^tions between teachers and pupils; that tiie 
themcff^ encouraged to form societies and to manage them 
considf. ' Ti’ elder among them are vested ivith a 

of riicrJ^r ^ ^^'isure of responsibility for the maintenance 

activitipc*^^ rnanagement of school affairs ; and that 

times tnnT' classroom play' an important — so_mc- 

It is ^ pface in the life of the institution, 

in other n ^ methods of sohdng tlie problem used 

“tber countries cannot be transfeiTed rn 4r to China. 
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It is equally obvdous, we think, that methods appropriate 
to Chinese schools can be found. 


4. Reforms Projected by the Chinese Ministry 
of Education 

We note with the greatest satisfaction that these ideas, 
whose main features we liave given, coincide with the 
proposals recently formulated by the Minister himself, in 
official circulars. In a memorandum kindly laid at our 
disposal we read what follows: — 

“With rapid increase in the number of middle schools, it 
is seen that a vast number of students graduate from the 
school every summer. Many of them are not financially 
prepared to enter college for further study. At tlie same 
time, they are not trained to follow any line of trade loo. 
So the middle school is not only an educational failure, but 
also a troublesome social problem. In the spring of this 
year the Ministry sent a circular dispatch to all provinces 
and municipalities announcing the imposition of restriction 
on the establishment of general middle schools, and advo- 
cating, on the contraiy, the founding of vocational and rural 
normal schools. This is known as the Guiding Principles for 
the Establishment of Secondary Schools, which may be 
briefly stated as follows : — 

“(a) From the beginning of the twentieth academie year 
1913 all provinces and municipalities (directly under the 
control of the Executive Yuan), labouring under the disad- 
vantage of having either too few vocational schools or too 
many general middle schools, should not for the time being 
establish any more junior middle school or college prepara- 
tory department in the senior middle school. The latter, 
however, may open more classes as tliere were, during the 
past, entrance examinations, more candidates tlian could 
be actually admitted to the school, 

“(b) From the beginning of the twentieth academic year 
all provinces should, if conditions permit, establish higher 
and lower agricultural, technological and vocational 
schools. 

“(c) From the beginning of the twentieth academic year 
all middle schools founded by the district go\-crnments 
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should gradua^Uy eliminate the general course (meaning the 
geneia school), and should open instead vocational and 
rural normal courses so that the school may at last be 
^ vocational or a rural normal school. 

'll! rJ - 1 ^ beginning of the twcnticUi academic year 
nncc’i / ^ ^ schools should offcr vocational subjects. If 
^ “M courses may be established. 

vocational schools or vocational courses offered as 
middle school should be rvell 
lurmshed with sufficient funds so as to enable 
diirttTr/.^ ° good habits of labour and to acquire pro- 
sclinnlc ^rid skilfulncss. The e.\isting vocational 

school must be financially stabilised. 

beginning of the tsventicth academic year 
to oner, r, " P^b'ate schools shall be encouraged 

'\Vr' schools of agiuculturc or technology.” 

these theses^ ^ore tlian \vish the greatest success to 

Avhich"\v!^e^ this chapter, we will deal with two questions 

“-“T ofEduoatJ. Tl« 

years covered by tlie junior 
tie school does not seem satisfactoiy in prac- 
uce since most graduates cannot afford to enter 
middle school. Tlie period should be of 
J y^^r of the period vocational 

nprir.,^* * ould bc added to the curriculum. The 
he nc by the senior middle school should 

intPT,,^ + years, and exclusively for those who 

2. “AcSrd?nt°r'? graduation. 

schnnl ^ ° present school system, a middle 
anri the ^y.^riclude both the junior middle school 
But pithe^^u*^ middle school in one school campus, 
miririlp ^t.^^ junior middle school or the senior 
Is thiq ..v't independently established. 

It will ^ ®^*'®^^‘'t®^^n^^ractice?” 

first. The answer the second question 

to be recommpri<te^^'^c^^^*^^°^ of juniors and seniors is not 
least six years nf ' ^^^°^rlary education should cover at 
yeais of study and should constitute a whole; it 
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should provide a complete course of education in itself as 
stated above. The adoption of any solution, which, on tlie 
basis of the American system, subdivides the courses into a 
number of distinct schools, precludes the possibility of 
attaining tlris object. For this reason, too, great emphasis 
cannot be laid on the recommendation that the excessive 
separation already made between juniors and seniors should 
not be allowed to become a principle. The secondary school, 
considered as an entity, has a very definite educational 
mission to fulfil. Pupils who have not the material means or 
the requisite aptitude to follow the full six years’ course 
should not attend a secondary school but a vocational 
school, to which they would be admitted on completing six 
years’ study in a primary school. To extend by one year the 
junior curriculum in order tliat this year may be devoted to 
vocational preparation, and then to give a senior course 
curtailed to trvo years of study to pupils wlio intend to 
take up a course of higher study, would mean that the 
principle of complete education is sacrificed to die neces- 
sities of a practical training for vocations which do not 
require university studies. As stated above, ^ve would rather 
recommend a substantial reduction in the number of 
secondary school pupils and give a chosen few a sound 
secondary education. As regards the general mass of those 
wishing immediately to take up a position in society, there 
should be provided a number of vocational schools tvhich 
would receive diem not when they leave die junior division 
of the secondary school, but when they have completed their 
course of study at a primary school. The graduates from 
these vocational schools should, in appropriate manner, be 
given an opportunity of attending not university courses but 
higher vocational schools, and thus of acquiring the re- 
quisite instruction to enable diem to qualify for positions of 
importance. We fully realise the difficulties that prevent the 
extension of a sound system of technical education as the 
result of the shortage of professors and lack of funds, but 
the experiments made, more particularly in Shanghai, lead 
us to think that diis extension is possible even without ex- 
cessive budgetary expenditure and in a manner that would 
be e.xtremely satisfactory. The detailed consideration of the 
question of tedinical instruction wall, however, be left for 
another chapter. 
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B. TEACHERS’ TRAINING 

1. General 

The quality of an educational system is contingent upon 
the efficiency of the tcacliing staff. For this reason the 
training of qualified and competent educators constitutes 
one of the essential tasks to be undertaken in the application 
of any public education policy. Whereas in every countr)' ol 
high cultural development the choice of teadiers for higher 
educational establishments is determined by individual 
considerations, the training of secondary' and primary school 
teachers must proceed along certain definite lines laid down 
by the Government or national legislation. In spite of the 
difference which exists between the role of a teacher "bo is 
obliged to equip himself with a knowledge of practicdly’ 
every subject taught in primary' schools and that of a 
secondary^ school teacher, who must, on the contrary', 
specialise in certain subjects, the general tendency is now to 
envisage the role, and hence the training of one ot" ^ 
other, from the standpoint of the unity of education. And, 
in any case, the features common to the two different classes 
of educators are of far greater importance than those whidi 
differentiate their respective responsibilities. This division 
into two classes of instruction must not result in a scission 
between the culture of the people and that of the higher 
classes, however varied may be the ^vay's and means o 
acquiring and utilising the treasures of a common culture. 
The simplest solution of the problem is that which consists 
in establishing intimate liaison between teacher training, op 
the one hand, and secondary teaching, on the other; this 
ffitter teaching constitutes the necessary and previous con 
duion that must be satisfied in order to be able to pursue 
higher studies and, consequently, to qualify for admission to 
imtitutions for the training of secondary'-school teachers- 
1 he question which arises therefore is that of fixing mp 
standard of education to be required of a teacher. Are his 
studies to be placed, both as regards duration and quality', 
on me same level as middle secondai'y education or shou 
^ . p^i^ed first to terminate his secondary studies before 
speciahsiim in the technical preparation of his future vocp 
ion. In both cases, care must be taken to ensure that, m 
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the training of tlie teacher, he is not taught solely tlie 
methods of general pedagogy, but also a thorough know- 
ledge of the different subjects figuring in the curriculum of 
primary schools. This latter remark applies still more 
forcibly to the teacher who specialises in secondary educa- 
tion. While, in the case of a schoolmaster, who has young 
children entrusted to his care, it is of primary importance 
tliat he should possess a sound knowledge of the science of 
pedagogy, the specialised secondary-school teacher should, 
above all, be thoroughly acquainted with the subjects he is 
to teach. 

The ideal condition would be that the secondary-school 
teacher should be armed with general knowledge covering 
as wide a range as that possessed by the schoolmaster and, 
in addition, that he should have a thorough knowledge of 
the subject he has chosen. This ideal, however, is scarcely 
ever attained. In European countries of high cultural 
standard, particular importance is attached to pedagogy in 
the training of teachers and to the special subject chosen in 
the preparation of secondary-school teachers. In the United 
States, as a result of the legitimate conclusion reached that 
educational science is of paramount importance, education 
is now regarded as a distinct subject, a science in fact, which 
embodies all the relevant sciences such as psycholog}", 
sociology, method, didactics, school management, hygiene, 
etc. An ever increasing number of educators are constantly 
being released by the universities, that is to say secondary- 
school teachers familiar with all the subjects covered by the 
science of education and who have not specialised in one or 
other of the subjects comprised in the programme of studies. 
Without exaggeration it has been said that many of these 
men “know how to teach what they do not know them- 
selves.” This is not said jokingly; it constitutes the entire 
problem of teacher training. Science with regard to the 
child has rapidly advanced as a result of the consideration 
given to the different aspects of pedagogy, but the very 
education of children itself has thereby been jeopardised. 
Under present circumstances, to combine the study of 
pedagogy in such detailed form, including e.xperimental 
psychology and school administration, wtli the intensive 
scientific studies that must be pursued by a secondary-school 
teacher in tlie matter of natural sciences or philological 
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sciences, is to undertake a task which is beyond human 
possibility or wliich is at least beyond the resources which 
may be drawn upon in practice during the few years spent 
in study. The reeognition of tliis fact has, in tire majority of 
European countries, led to a considerable retrogression of 
the importance attached to pedagogy in the training^ of 
secondary school teachers. It is only after great hesitation 
that many European universities haVe opened their doors 
to pedagogy with its numerous subdi\dsions that are con- 
tinually increasing. America has taken up an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude and has very appreciably developed the 
science of teaching. The representatives of each of the 
dhisional subjects have wished to state their personal %icws 
on the question of teacher training; there was a general 
conflict on the matter of “credits” and finally there emerged 
such a multiplicity of subjects in pedagogy that there was no 
longer any room left for the natural and the philological 
sciences, that is, for the most important subjects in the 
system of education. The result, in spite of all efforts^ to 
perfect pedagogical technique, has been a general lowering 
of the scientific standard of secondary-school pupils, and 
such a state of affairs is most regrettable. 

This difference will be shown all the more clearly if wc 
compare type institutions such as the “Ecole normale 
superieure” in France or the “Oberlehrerausbildung” of 
Germany, on the one hand, ivith the methods of, and the 
results obtained by, the famous Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University, New York, or the Normal University of 
Peiping, on the other. China has adopted American educa- 
tional science with as much enthusiasm as that shown in 
welcoming anything new and anything American, and in 
the system of public education in China, which led to such 
serious consequences for American culture itself. 

The consequences have, in fact, been even more serious 
for China than for America, because the conditions _ of 
historic life arc different, because — in America — there exists 
a complex and well co-ordinated educational system, and 
also because America’s requirements in regard to industrial 
technique are sufficient to guarantee that adequate atten- 
tion -will be devoted to the promotion of the study of physical 
and natural sciences (much could be said regarding tlie 
place at present reserved in the United States for abstract 
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sciences), while in China, on the contrary, tire educational 
system is still in process of being constituted and she has 
neitlier the organisation nor the economic resources tliat 
could ensure the necessary adjustments. As stated elsewhere 
in tliis report (pp. 23 sqq.), China must first of all adapt 
scientific drought to her orvn mode of thinking — theretofore 
literature has predominated — and to her language. It is 
impossible to conceive this adaptation unless the coming 
generation of educators possess a sound scientific and 
specialised knotvledge, and all the admiration which the 
Chinese may show for the results of “tests” and for the 
practical advantages of the “credits” system should not 
induce them to attach greater importance to the technique 
of method than to the various branches of teaching. 

Reference must also be made to the very minor place 
accorded in America (due to historical reasons) to the 
abstract sciences, such as history and philology — two 
sciences which are just as indispensable to China as they are 
to European peoples tvidi a rich heritage of traditions. In 
the place of the other branches of the abstract sciences, 
America prefers the methodological sciences, such, for 
example, as the science of education, tvhich in that country 
has become one of the natural sciences, and philosophy, 
which, moreover, is something quite different from the 
philosophy as 'wc know it in Europe or Asia. China, on tiic 
contrary, for the reasons set forth in tire chapter on tire spirit 
of teaching (pp. 30-39), must rely on her great historical 
intellectual tradition and develop her mental historical 
personality in order to make them a starting-point for a 
productive study of nature and technique, rvitlrout for- 
, getting the economic necessities tliat are forcing China to 
the adoption of sciences and tecliniques, for a county like 
China the development of criticism is of supreme impor- 
tance. China will never be conscious of her role in the 
world’s history unless her schools prepare the \vay for his- 
torical criticism. The past cannot be surinounted by 
ignoring it, but by giring it the place to which it is entitled 
in history aird by studying the national and hurnan range 
of the ancient culture it embodied and by according to this 
culture an appropriate position in the general system of 
world culture as revealed to us by the liistory of the human 
mind. 
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Furtlicrmorc, Cliina needs tlic science of languages in a 
manner quite different from the way in which Amcnca 
needs it. In tlic United States, foreign languages play bu 
a very secondary' role since all branches of human Icaiwng, 
in so far as they may be put to practical use, arc almost 
entirely expressed in the universal tongue — ^English an 
relations rsith nations speaking other languages arc con- 
ducted in the motlier tongue of Americans. In China, ho\N- 
ever, relations with countries which do not speak Chinese 
arc possible only if the Chinese Icam to speak foreign lan- 
guages. In this field also, extensive technical knowledge is 
indispensable. _ . 

It is not our intention to underrate tlic admirable resui s 
obtained by the American science of education or, in P^'^" 
ticular, tlie commendable success achieved by the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. The science of education is 
constantly developing in importance but it would 
putably be a mistake to think tliat the education of the 
future must exclusively study the science of education in tlic 
same way that the jurist must concentrate his efforts on 
the study of laisv Since the secondary schoolmaster must 
possess a knowledge of far more subjects than are covered 
by tlie science of education (and this is also the case in 
regard to teachers), during the few years available for the 
training of a future schoolmaster the importance given to 
the science of education, considered as such, must not be oi 
a nature to minimise or eliminate completely teaching from 
the subject ivhich the schoolmaster ivill later be called upon 
to teach. The science of education, in fact, in so far as uie 
schoolmaster is concerned, can never take the place of a 
knowledge of his subject. 


2. Training of Schoolmasters 

The foregoing explanations were necessary' to define the 
point of \'iew from which we approached tlie question of 
the trmning of members of tlie Chinese teaching profession. 
The hlinistry handed to us a memorandum containing tlie 
folloiving statement on the traininEr of primary' school 
teachers ; 

"The institutions for the ti'aining of elementary' scliool 
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teachers arc of five kinds, as • shown in the following 
table ; — 


Name 

Traininjr ! 
Period ! 

(Vears) 

Hemarks 

Normal school 

3 

For graduates of the junior 
middle school 

Normal school depart- 
ment of the senior 
middle school 

3 

For graduates of the junior 
middle school 

Normal school for kin- 
dergarten teachers 
Teachers’ training in- 
stitute (for elemen- 
tary schools) 

2-3 

For graduates of the junior 
middle school 

A 1-3 

B 1-2 

For graduates of higher 
primary school and stu- 
dents of junior middle 
school 

For graduates of junior 
[ middle school 

Village normal school 

2-4 

For graduates of Itigher 
primary school 


This general table shows that future teachers have the 
choice of a great variety of training systems. It is, moreover, 
obvious that with the very different standards of general 
education reached by the several provinces of this vast 
country, tliere will inevitably continue to be inequalities in 
the system operating for the training of members of the 
teaching profession. What may be possible in Shanghai, 
Nanking, Peiping or in other prordncial capitals or large 
industrial towns of the coastal areas, -where a certain modern 
culture has already been developed, cannot be purely and 
simply transposed to the village schools of provinces in tlic 
interior of the country. For many years to come, China will 
therefore be obliged to content herself -with converting 
young primary-school graduates or junior secondaiy-school 
graduates into qualified teachers. The great drawback is to 
be found in the youthful age of these future educators. We 
were nevertheless assured tliaf the young men in question 
were eitlier much older than might be thought from the 
number of years spent in study or that they were obh'ged, in 
practice, to allow a certain interval to elapse between the 
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date at which they left school as pupils and their return to 
the school as masters. ^Vc must not, however, be too exacting 
in the matter of the \dllage schoolmaster training just at a 
time when public education has been made compulsor)^ As 
stated in the chapter on compulsory education, considerable 
allowances should even be made regarding the efficiency of 
the teaching staff in the very interest of a general applica- 
tion of the principle of that system of education. The whole 
situation is naturally the result of a transition which must be 
accepted. The Chinese teachers of the future must be 
trained in a perfectly systematic manner and in tlie spirit 
just described. The capital question is that of the relation- 
ship with secondary' education. China has independent 
normal schools and also normal schools attached to tlie 
senior secondary^ schools. Chinese educators arc very much 
div’ided in their opinion as to which of these Uvo systems is 
the better. It is obvious that a school the sole duty of which 
IS to train future teachers can the better devote itself to this 
work and function more completely in the desired spirit. 
On the other hand, close liaison with the general teachuig 
sections of a sccondaiy school has the advantage of keeping 
the future teacher in contact with the system of general 
training provided by secondary education; this contact, 
w iich is necessaiy, also obviates a professional training of 
00 specialised a character. In an independent normal school, 
that tlie pupils may be trained exclusively for 
eir luture vocation of pedagogues and it is therefore to be 
leared that tliey will acquire tlieoretical technique ratlier 
han education. The ideal arrangement -would no doubt be 
ro require the future teacher to spend a given period in a 
general section of a secondary school before giving him the 
professional tuition which he wll need later. For the time 
however, this would be impossible in China, for 
thrpf. financial reasons. Consequently, during the 

anrl ■'vlucli the programmes of the general section 

current*^ normal section of a secondary school are con- 
voratTr>^,.^i t time is saved for the special ivork of 

hours nf cl, exempting future teachers from the 

section of ii ^ devoted to a foreign language in the general 
drawharV- sec^dary school. This constitutes no 

even if thpr”^ ^^.^C'hinese village school is concerned, 

even if there results a difference in tra^ng and the standard 
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of tuition and education between the future Chinese teacher 
and the graduate from the general section of the same 
school. It would seem, however, that it is none too easy to 
find candidates for the teaching profession, not^vithstanding 
the publicity enjoyed by educators in China. It is probably 
for this reason that the pupil who attends the normal 
courses of a senior secondary school is totally exempted 
from the payment of school fees and is granted special terms 
for his board. All the observations set forth in this chapter 
in connection witlr secondary education in general naturally 
hold good in respect of the independent normal school and 
the normal sections of senior secondary schools. 

To close this chapter on teacher training, we will reply 
to two questions submitted to us by the Ministry. 

The first question is as follows : “Under the system at 
present operating in China, normal schools admit pupils 
who have graduated from junior secondary schools and 
train them for a period of three years. It has been proposed 
that the normal scliools should admit graduates from senior 
secondary schools, and that they should be required to 
follow a course of one year’s study at a normal school. 
Wliich of these two systems is tlie most satisfactory? Is it 
possible to apply the two concurrently?” 

Our answer is as follows: The better system would cer- 
tainly be that which consists in admitting graduates from 
senior secondary schools and in giving them one or, if 
possible, two years of pedagogical training in order that 
they may acquire, in addition to the general culture derived 
from the secondary school, the technical knowledge neces- 
sary for the practice of their profession. But as the adoption 
of this system would involve very heavy expenditure, it 
rvould perhaps be preferable — at least for a while — to adhere 
to the present practice — that is, to require the pupils 
who have completed their junior secondary studies to pass 
through either a normal school or through a normal section 
of a senior secondary school. In a period of transition there 
is no reason why the two systems should not function 
simultaneously. 

The second question was as follows : “At present, village 
normal schools admit graduates of higher primary schools 
and train them for a period of three years. Experience has 
shown that tliis system does not function very satisfactorily. 
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Would it be better to admit graduates of junior secondar)' 
schools to village normal schools and give them one year’s 
training?” 

Our answer is as follows : The last system is in any case 
preferable, although this solution must be regarded as a 
make-shift (a. p. 71). The chief point, however, is that one 
year s professional training seems to be definitely insufficient. 
As stated above, such a system can be regarded as nothing 
more than provisional, and to be adopted only during the 
period of transition. 


3. Training of Secondary School Teachers 

The training of competent teachers is quite as important as 
the training of perfectly competent masters for the secondaiy' 
schools. 

The institutions for the training of secondary-school 
teachers are of three kinds : — 


Name 

Nunilwr of 
Schools 

Number of 
Students, 
1930 

Training 

Period 

(Vears) 

Normal university 

Normal college . . ' ] 

College of education of the 
university 

Special normal course 

0 

2 

9 

9 

1,398 

314 

1,386 

1,425 

4 

4 

4 

2-3 


“One normal university is supported by the Central Govern- 
ment, another normal university and two normal colleges 
aie suppoited^ by the provinces. Colleges of education and 
CO eges offering special normal courses are maintained 
Cl ler by the Central Government or by tlie provincial 
government or by private bodies.” 

Tlie profession of secondary-school teacher demands not 
^§ 9 ^^ training but rather a scientific training, which 
i opinion, be given in institutions other than 

higher pedagogical educational 
ranking as universities ; in all European 
' teachers receive, in fact, a training 

S IS essentially of a university character. If a com- 
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parison be made between our remarks on education and 
the information furnished by tlic Ministry' regarding institu- 
tions for the training of sccondary-scliool teachers, it is 
surprising to note that mention is made only of higher 
professional schools or higher professional courses. This 
role should really be assumed by the faculties of letters and 
science in all the universities. Which is why in Europe 
purely pedagogical institutions play only a subsidiary part 
in the training of secondary-school teachers. But in China, 
as in America, special pedagogical institutions are neces- 
sitated by the science of education. This is to be tolerated 
only in so far as this predominance of technical pedagogy- 
remains an accessory and so long as the scientific mind at 
work in scientific research loses none of its energy. Whether 
preference be given to a university, a college or a college of 
education attached to a university, or to a special normal 
course, the difference is fundamentally immaterial. The 
external form of these establishments is far less important 
than tire spirit by which their work is animated. When it 
was a matter of providing training for primary school 
teachers, preference had to be given to the system of close 
liaison \vith the general section of a secondary school, pre- 
cisely to avoid a precocious specialised training in the 
technique of pedagogy ; but when it is a question of the train- 
ing — ^which should be essentially scientific — of secondaiy^- 
school teachers, this danger should be eliminated at all costs. 
Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that secondary- 
school teachers should be, above all, scientists and his- 
torians, or philologists having a thorough knowledge of 
their particular subject and that the possession of the 
fundamental bases of pedagogy should be only secondary. 
All the independent secondary normal schools are faced 
with the danger of specialising to too high a degree their 
pupils in the special branches of the science of education 
and of producing — even when matters are regarded in the 
best light — teachers, or even teachers of higher pedagogical 
education, but not teachers of physics, chemistry, history or 
languages. For this reason, we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend that a most thorough study be made of the system of 
training secondary-school teachers such as that adopted in 
the principal centres of Europe, and that specialists be 
called in with a view to permeating daily routine with the 
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general ideas here set forth. TJic Chinese secondar)'-school 
teacher of the future must be an educator spcciah'scd in the 
natural or abstract sciences, and he must of course possess 
a certain knoivledge of pedagogics. Specialisation in peda- 
gog)' must be envisaged only for those persons who wash to 
teach pedagogy', to be superintendents or school inspectors, 
or perhaps intending to take up high posts in the public 
education department, and yet, even in the case of these 
mture heads, it would be desirable tliat they be equipped 

ua 1 a thorough knowledge of a scientific subject in addition 
to that of pedagog^r. ■’ 


c. VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

education should be more 
haftw particular more professional and technical 

s^Lkln^ reiterated throughout tliis report. Wien 

tion wA,?/ Progi-amme of Secondary Educa- 

has Inner h ^^in necessity for so doing 

is dS °"®/^"°gnised by the Chinese Government, which 
lead about tlie reforms that woidd 

chanter shall summarise the problem in this 

education further that in all domains of 

S? nrofe«;nn ‘^°"tact iidth reality and 

actual nnrtir Practice, manual ivork and training by 
adopted in the If this principle ivere once 

to o?jranbn? it woiJd not be difficult 

Sm a basis, 

professional . of \ieiv each branch of 

so far as it !■; n r, ®^bject to a tivofold autliority. In 

gogy the ofpeda- 

but as on the nt7 is the competent authority; 

agricuitural anrl future workers are trained in 

ivitli agriculture anH work, tlie administration dealing 
should have the fi ndustry m many cases claims tliat it 
this many m^ettahf^ taken. From 

tration is ^orSetent ^ ‘hsputes arise as to which adminis- 
costly work Raval e f ^reat deal of unnecessary and 
y work. Rival establishments are set up and, above all. 
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there is a lack of unity in J^tt 

from tlie economic point of view as from m p 
training. Besides, tlie question is profes- 

cated in itself not only owing o , j^jso oiving 

sions and the difficulty of sccun g education, 

to the importance of keeping a ‘ general education 

It is to be feared that besides the schools for g ^g^^nical 

a completely separate system o P*" , (, system, 

schools may arise, whereas there slic^u d only be on y 

The ordinary schools .^"^S^ rdVessiopal 

with agricultural and industr » of general education 

schools can only exist if there is a f as s of general 
on which to work. If these di • Poj. numerous 

they are much more marked m 5 organic system 

foreign influences and the a sen Ijven rise to an 

of education, already referred t , , solutions. It seems 

extraordinary multiplicity of m n . ^ education 

to us indispensable that.cnterpr ses hm^ ^ 
of the people for their aim Shanghai has 

of a single Ministry. At by two Ministries, 

two Higher Technical Schools 

and if that is not surprismg in China . j^j^nistry 

sometimes several Universities dependey on 8.^ 

in one and the same town, "f^^pemSngher sehoo s 

the next chapter. If that IS tiue of professional schools 

it is not surprising ^yprofessions should spring up 

training boys for non-liber f 

side by side. wc saw ourselves, there 

As far as we could Jpes of school engaged m 

are at present no less tha ^ / 

professional training in China . 

.s, wa, Higher Tcchnio.' 

and type: ^Instance, the Provincial J gn 

School at Soochow). secondary Schools. 

3rd type: Fif “‘XnrProSiial Schools in continuation 
4th type . " Schools. . . factory schools. 

5 th type : Half-day schools for apprentices , 

6th type: Adult courses. _ Uni- 

The observations made in tlie jhaptei ^ic 
versities and Higher Schools^ m genei 
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group. A publication of the Ministry of Education rvhicli 
before us distinguishes between National, Provincial 
and Kepstered Higher Vocational Schools, the list of -ivliich 
IS as follows : — 


National 

National Conserfator>- of Fine /\rts 
Rational Conscr\-ator>- of Music 
bino-French Higher Teclinical School 


Hangshow 

Shanghai 

Shanghai 


UROtTNCIAL 

p"® Higlicr School of Engineering 

Shansi Provincial Higher Scliool of Agriculture 
Kiangsi Provincial Higher School of Engineering 

li^ansTprr- of Agriculture® 
sSnL' Prr""'^ Scliool of Commerce 

Shami ^ovmcial Higher School of Engineering 
Shahar Protmeial Higher School of Ag^rkidturl 
Eiangsi Government Law School Snciuture 

Ewang^ Government Law School 
Stansi Government Law School 
Uunan Government Law School 

Plmrmaw""'"^ of Medicine and 

Hopei Provincial Higher School of FEliery 


Canton 

Taiyuan 

Nanshang 

Nanshang 

Shilij-ang 

Taiyuan 

Shangshiaoku 

Nanshang 

Kweilin 

Taijaian 

Kunming 

Hangshow 

Nanshang 

Harbin 

Tientsin 


i'.tolSTERED 


Wusih Higher School of Sinology 
Poonc Librarv School ^ 

Canton Law School 
F A-icn Law School 
\Vushang Conservatory of Fine Arts 

Peinintr Pf 1 c Belonging to Other Ministries 

gama™d tdth'thc^uSv'*’ '"‘■'S 

pear, do not come • or winch are soon to disap 

not come witlnn the scope of this study. Nor dc 


Wusih 

tV'ushang 

Canton 

Foochow 

tVushang 


Peiping 

Peiping 

tVoosung 

Peiping 
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the Higher Fine Arts Scliools. TJic Higher Technical School 
of the Ministry of Communications at Shanghai, which is 
an important and growing institution, does not figure on 
the list as it is considered as a university. According to the 
Ministry, the development of the Higher Technical Schools 
has not been as rapid or as fruitful as that of the Universities 
and Colleges during the three years 1928-1930; much still 
remained to be done, especially as regards Libraries and 
Laboratories. At the same time it is only fair to say that out 
of 189,000 volumes of technical literature, 44,000, that is 
to say about a third of the total number, are in foreign 
languages. The teaching staff of these schools (not counting 
the administrative employees) increased from 647 in 1928 
to 747 in 1930; only a seventh of the number bear the title 
of Professor or Associate Professor. Most of the schools have 
preparatory classes which a quarter of the students attend. 
The number of students increased very slightly between 
1928 and 1930; in 1930 there were 3,474; 1,343 students 
attended the preparatory classes; of the total number 
about 180 were girls, of whom half attended the Fine Arts 
and Law Schools. Higher technical training for feminine 
professions is therefore very little developed. 

The Agricultural, Commercial and Industrial branches 
of the Senior High Schools (Secondary Schools) still consti- 
tute the principal part of professional training establish- 
ments. There is no need to repeat all that we have said 
above concerning secondary education in general (pp. g8 
sgq.) We merely wish to emphasise that excess should be 
avoided, and that, not only from the point of view of 
the multiplication of sections in the same school, but also 
of the matters taught in each branch of studies. A programme 
such as that proposed as an experiment for the Commercial 
Section, for instance, seems to us to be over-loaded. Above 
all, it ^vould be Avise not to make the number of subjects 
,too numerous, but rather to give a thorough knowledge 
of a few well-chosen questions. It is not our purpose here to 
make detailed proposals as to practice. Only specialists 
could elaborate really satisfactory programmes and that, 
only after studying for several months the conditions peculiar 
to China. Notliing is to be gained by adopting text-books 
printed in America or Europe, thus necessarily unrelated 
to Chinese conditions. Above all, as regards the organisa- 
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it is essential to tiy to solve 
I'r^ri * ^'ent problems along exclusively Chinese lines, 
independently of the solutions found abroad. 

inri’nlriT^i ™P°^hanl Chinese secondary schools liavc, 
this H ^ achieved most interesting results in 

Invp iihe those in banks and shops 

a nm.^ established in tlic schools as the result of 
tint in \ slogan “We emphasise doing,’’ so 

livinir ^ students may acquire the practice of 

courfe t^n t the Senior High School 

and diirinn-M'^'^P-^ commercial organisations 

work ® ycarsomc of them arc detailed off to 

an UD tn ^“®i"ess iirms. Obviously, vsith such 

finding “g^od iobT”®Tr difficulty in 

recornmnn,! 1 -■ ^ a practice we cannot but 

secondin' crt> *t necessarily suitable for the ordinal’ 
exclusivclv ^ more easy to apply in schools 

In anv training boj-s for definite professions, 

of makins- ttn"^ should not as a general rule be in favour 
acquisition of a of _ professional training the 

to enter a unti ^^.^‘^ntion certificate enabling the holder 
proSsSnal ''’Otild be to render 

secondary schnni ”f too like those of Uie ordinary 

boys who liavp without saying that really gifted 

should be admittP? nated from the Professional Schools 
in principle nX? /J^^Higher Technical Schools, but 
tary scliSl P ‘‘'“ning should follow the elemen- 
theiry n th" "nt for the study of 

many new aiJaSf"^ but for real life. A great 

in China and have been made along these lines 

efforts of the Nation e.xcellent results. The 

arc particularly Vocational Education 

given at Shane-hai’ r In this connection, the training 

We were SSrt '“'"''I “ “ i'"*' P?*"' 

a question of sav tEo bict that when it u’as 

andiron-workers til n Professional training of blacksmiths 
and workshops installed m laboratories 

ment, for thc^verv' ^be most up-to-date cquip- 

sneh places at their 'riisr, f^at they will never have 

the technique of ? '^‘'^^iy fifo 5 on tlic contrary 

the aid oPthc tool trade was taught them witli 

the tools currently employed in the country. 
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Wc were not, therefore ^ found 

leaving these Technical Schools who had 

whereas the graduates of difficult to get 

received a thcorcUca „,-nnomic conditions of China, 

employment in the schools in question, practical 

Anotlicr advantage o Primary Schools, was that 

in type and following on l-ind that we \'isited, consist- 

therare cheap A school of t^ a staff of 

ing of 991 students, 2 ^vas self-supporting on an 

61 teachers and other eiup V > ^ subsidy amounting to 

annual budget of S Mex. 9 suggests that the students 

about 10 per cent of that sum. I gS desirable from the 

pay high fees and .t wodd ^e professional 

social point of view ;^^''';^,,e\heir course as far as possible 

training of manual workers g ^^ money thus 

free of charge. Besides, it ^ results to the country than 

employed would bring m dinary Secondary Schools. 

the sums spent by the o played by the Vocational 

In Secondary Education th Pj^/fact that out of the 
Schools is a minor ?'^gJ^dLts only beuveen 22,000 

300,000 secondary-school stude^ J^ 

ind 23,000 attend them. The bctter^^^ Vocational Schools, 

are always extremely expens » existing should theic- 
Sborotories and pSwe To onr groat 

fore be utilised as econoin y .^P schools of tin 

surprise, however, wc foun students to fill 

kind there were tno're places ^ 

them, quite npart from th i d,e teaching .taff, 

of space and equipment, as to be incrc^^^^ 

would enable the number of p told m ^n 

When we were asked why fi applicants ba 

agricultural school that on y 5 qucsticn of 

are not perhaps too 

wholly unneces^ry. , ^^1 Schools (Type i) “I 

Between the Highci Tc ^ and 4) , 

Professional SccondaiT ^^hoo ' 1 schools pch as the 

an intermediate f ^Xol at Soochow, winch, m three 
Provincial Agiicultural School a 
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PupTls, who'job it P''‘=P^ratory course, givp its 

which it is clniTnr>ri elementary schools, a training 

of the ^nT- froni the point of 

years) than that number of 

school has thrcc^ sectioL^'^‘^°”‘^'*7 schools (Type 2 ). TJiij 
horticultural Tli/» tmns, agricultural, scriailtural and 
leave tlie sclinnl 5° straight into ivork ivhcn they 

purposes are attacheriT^ of ground for experimental 

which also evict ^ ^ establishment. Such institutions, 
cultural country sudi"',\'^^ni judispensablc to an agri- 
verify the fact tint r. . Besides, we were able to 

for agronomical ct, schools have been established 

?ure. In coZe«ion Particularly for sericul- 

instituted in somp industry, factory schools 

promise (Type centres Jiavc shoitm great 

practical basis adv-inp ^ ^ssions have organised on a purely 

1'“. tl« fact mts, b “It,?" '■y apprentices. NcS^e. 

and that what is mpcp . these arc only beginnings 

sional training hi pi,; in the present state of profes- 

technical schools wlm-^l special half-day 

tiieir professional artii 4 t- ^igirt, tvhile going on wdi 
special subjects and in P^^ioct themselves in their 

cottfses of this kind .?tn S^neral education. Schools or 
majority of younc mpn ni ^"f^er the needs of the great 
as they leave the elnm earn their living as soon 

some degree for the rpn schools. China prowdes in 

by means of the Adult this class of workers 

we shall speak in pp Scheme (Type 6), of which 

men to carry on thei Avnrt ^ type of school enabling 

and special courses to im ®^tne time take general 

history of education tnmds is neiv in the 

mtmy countries, not only in are multiplying rapidly in 
1 e, m some countries thn ,°wns but also in tlie countiy- 
^be opinion t ‘='^'=*1 become compulsory, 

development of a sysfom oVi" ji.t=ormtry such as Cliina the 
^titial importance not balTday schools is a matter of 
cvj?/- P'^thaps even above industrial workers, but 

nicnl”! Ptuiessional schools ’ ^ -b^ farmers. The already 

WoSd^ should sc?ie ^be Higher Tech- 

case 'I course, still have t ^/^'^ntres of organisation; U 
^ would be adrisable decided whether in that 

to use also the Adult Courses 
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as such centres, adding to their number if necessary, for 
they have already gi^•en very satisfactory results. 

The question of professional training is so important that 
we sJxouId lilce to add to this description of existing conditions 
some theoretical considerations which rvill, we feel, usefully 
complete the practical proposals made concerning the actual 
improvements required. We shall do this in the form of 
brief statements dealing with the aim, organisation and 
methods of professional training, as well as with the teaching 
staff. Reference should also be made to the general considera- 
tions set out in the first part of this report and to the various 
chapters of the second part (particularly chapter ii, pp. 98- 
128). 

(а) Besides receiving from the school his general culture, 
every child should at the same time be initiated into a 
profession suitable to his aptitudes. There should be several 
stages for each profession or group of piofessions, each 
stage being accessible by a process of selection. The higher 
the stage, the longer should be tjie period of general educa- 
tion and the later should come specialisation — but without 
the specialisation in the lower stages making it impossible 
to rejoin the higher stages subsequently. 

(б) In principle, three stages should be distinguished. 
The first begins on leaving the elementary school (whicii 
may itself, especially in the case of farming, be in touch ^vith 
the general activities going on around and give the child 
his first initiation into the profession). The _ professional 
schools of the first stage may be cither professional schools 
properly so-called or half-time apprenticeship schools. 
These schools of the first stage concern the largest number of 
children, and should be widely developed. They should be 
followed by after-school training up to the age of 18, directed 
primarily towards general culture. The schools of the 
second stage consist either of six years’ training vdth secon- 
dary preparatory courses for three years or of three years’ 
training after three years’ secondary education or the 
three years’ professional training of the first stage. The 
schools of the third stage or Higher Tedmical Schools arc 
on the same level as the Universities and may be incorporated 
in them. The training given lasts in principle for four years 
after the secondary school of six years or the professional 
school of the second stage. 
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same Hncs^'uie sliould be given along tlic 

age of the Dunih determined merely by the 

development^ degree of intellectual and physical 

therecemiv^J '"‘^'^od should predominate over 

(mo^e tCn%o ¥ P' S^)- A largi part of the time 

work in the worLl*^ be devoted ho practical 

enee. The mcc-m./.^rP’ ^^^^'atory or field of actual experi- 
'vdth a \dew tn ff ideas should be effected 

him those general the mind of the pupil and giw'ng 
to solve the new r. "all enable Jiim subsequently 

profession anrl constantly raised by life and his 

Uk. ^ »»msclf easily to new methods of 

Fo til, 

give not so much^de^anQ^^*^ professional training should 

of understandTngt e 

by means of a suffinvJi ^ ^ technique of to-morroiv- 
supplying the indnnri., i ^ oomprehensivc general education 
will live for the wlmle ^ general ideas by which he 

Descriptions of of his professional activities, 

functional rather tlia'° * of work or machinery should be 
^ ThS‘T°^ industry. organic. Industrial science should 

designed to keen^th^P^tl^'^n^^ ftage of an after-school training 
through finishing touch with scientific progress 

tific, technical societiVc ^ Professional associations (scien- 

MThe,eacMS«;;)»mo,,„cce» 

^me standard of ednrnt- culture) should have the 

The technical staff nil schools of the same stage, 

practicing the profes<!;nr. remain in contact with those; 

part of their time. Tl^p^r ^ ^bcniselves practice it during a 
for that purpose we trained as teachers; 

training in pedagoev for creation of centres of 

^ It would be teachers, 

training establishments j group all the professional 
national educational authority of a single 

inistries concerned for ti ^ "working in liaison ^vith the 
nnd of proportioninp- ti Purpose of developing industry 
to its requirements P^^P^^'^t^on of future trained 

nhat we have already conjunction ndth 

lapters of the present rpn^,^^ connection in the various 
pit clearly express our conception 
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of the dovolopmcnt of vocationally and^tcclm^^^ educational 

China. It is gratifying ^ in the same direction, 

authorities in China arc ^j^^^Chinesc Minister of Edu- 
Thc insti-uctions planned to take place 

cation for submission to . nvhicli was to deal 

last year but pof 3 vocational training may be 

especially wth the c,ose this chapter by repro- 

taken as evidence of this. \ .^jihout stating our full 

ducing this document, , ^,,„ein. 

agreement with the ideas expiessetl 

‘•ministry of education 

“Republic of China 

. Points of ‘Standards for Vocational 
“The Important 

“I To establish vocational schools 

needs, and aim at in i u innl 

Imnff of the student. P vocational schools, locai 

“o® Before the establishment explicit survey mto 

edu'cational nuth^tms sho^d Pobtained as refe^'- 

social conditions. With the resu should be 

ence the said authorities courses. 

the nature of the vocational scl 1 beforehand hai c 

“rin addition, 

consultation witli authorities and ^g/bc 

under the joint auspice ft ^,ocational school i 

organs. Concrete p a jjj future anticipa c • . j 

fn-ft formulated ;;heirremlU.m^^ 

S.VCSS upon piacucal c ■ 

couipped vvitli approP”"' The initial expense 

5rou„ds for Pa>«''^i“ffici?nt to realise this patP^'^donal 
eSnt tr Pt^^^ShTaccominodate the 
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yearly incrc^ed vocational schools should be 

expericncc^^n^tj?^ vocational schools slionld have ample 
second place’) Tf ^ ^P^eial line (knowledge ranks in the 
and common ‘teacher technician 

'‘9- Tcacherc r>f joint instruction instead, 

operation with the sUi^dcnT^^ schools should promote co- 

lesson-plan method in vocational schools, 

prefixed. ^ lormiilatcd with the aim of teaching 

chances shoidd vocational schools, more 

poor famiirwho ^ ^"d girls from die 

agricultural,’ industr,'o 7 ^ • commercial, 

“12. Limitation n after their gi'aduation. 

enmirv, . . ^ On tlicrr acre nr>/^ in tlic 


12. Limitation o^ ^icclcs after their gi'aduation. 
enrolment should t, ^1 and qualification in tJic 

in general in die strict than that which is appli^^l 

“13- Total year ^iian vocational schooh. 

be very much elastic Th vocational school should 

bon is that the stnHe requirement for gradua- 

rendering service for t-P niust have acquired the ability of 

“14. For the eood in capacity of any vocation. 

efforts should be diree^ j student of vocational schools, 
opment. rected to train their ability of self-devel- 

Forth ■ 

physical-, vocation'-f/*^^ of the student of vocaticnal sclicols, 
equally emphasized • .^baracter-training are to he 
the third one. pecial attention should be paid to 

‘*jg The * ^ 

of vocational^ school<°r product made by die student 

compared with that of H, period of practice should be 
^ 7 - The subjects of c, ^ ^pmmercial product in society, 
namely, general subienc”'^^^^”"^^ schools arc of three kinds, 
lor practice. Time reo,.’: '’°‘''‘l'onal subjects, and subjects 
halfasmuchofthewho^l^r'^'^ for practice should occupy 

‘ ^8- The admTm-stram 

often associate vocational schools should 

circles. commercial, industrial, agiicultural 

L, ^ 9 * ^Fhc rccorrl^ • 

cn, ^*^'^,pnmber of their'^^ro.?®”^^ schools will be measured 
nin a Imng.” graduates who got their chance to 
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1. General 

Fhe summit of the in a prc^•ious 

;he universities. As we hav ‘ academic career, 

:hapter, we think that . ^^ed by only a minority o 

which can necessarily education, plays an excessiv , 

the pupils receiving ^^condaiy determining the 

and, in some respects, secondary schools. The a 

curriculum and methods n^pnee of the universities 

remains, however, that The advancement o 

both is, and ought to P^ ho will later hold posi- 
knowledge, the training of *ose ^no ^ blic affairs, 

dons of leadership in 

the maintenance of the . ,.esponsibility. I 

a whole are, in a certain sa bent 

present chapter we beg JL^nisation of Chmpe 
facts as to the number and o g^ .whether any cban£S ar^ 

sides, next discuss '■ir^ q and conclude by stating th 

desirable in the present sysWm^ £e 

reforms which we compl^^'y’ and it will be 

subject is one of “^^^'f^errare necessarily except ons 

understood, of course, ‘ object i^as been, 

to any eencral statement. V” - ^utions, but to indicate 
appraL d,c merits °f I>”"“',“r'o!ved. ee-S "'-.“S 

tli character ofthcpr?b e^“\. foe thc.r solu 

which should, in our judgmen , ^ 

"Tnsdtudons recognised by 

in the matter of finance and aom Umversities 

kinds; (i) Nadonal Urnve^^dc^ ^ rmiyersities m the 

(iii) Registered r>‘«fj“ped by the ease 

r„f»dtrSS.lGcvcr„mems^ 

: rjr“ Sec. « pub..e controi, 
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cstimatc^^or'fi^ reports to tiic Ministry of Education, submit 
insSn T v"' ‘-‘xpenditure, and be open to 

grants of Dulili ^^'^g’stcrcd Private Uni\'crsitics received 
half the rcvcnJic" of u' • " tbc year 1930-31, but more than 
from studene.;’ o. * ^ S*'0'Jp of universities is denved 

endowments ' ‘'‘PP^'oximateiy a quarter front 

sity before to be fulfilled by a univer- 

law of Julv nccorded arc laid down by tl'c 

tlie followiniT ,®'’}PP*^*^entcd by regulations issued in 
consist of at Ie-i«? »i ^ ^'finistry of Education. It niusi 
college of srieno ^^^^‘^ges, of wliicli one must be a 

Go\'ernmcnt univ/’ engineering or medicine, 

to the ap^-arr be established only subject 

versities desiroiic r.ri .^'^tnistry of Education. Private Pni- 
MinEtry and rr,r, recognised must register with the 

important of the ^ "'**’^* tts requirements. The most 

shall be Chinese fi tite principal administrators 

on the governing there shall be a majority of Chinese 
, ^ ^°dy, that the curriculum shall conform 

year 1929-30 have^ee^^n university income in die 

oven supplied us by die Ministry of Education =- 


Total income 
Income from 
Crovemmem 
t'ercentage 

’“"’cove”"' Provinci'aj 
'-»o\ eniment 
t ereentage 

Income from Students’ Fees 

_ Percentage 
Income from Land' 

I ereentage 

"'feeSri?'’"””'-” 


’=>390,327 

”>519,059 

92 -g 


=4.370 

3-4 

446,905 

3-6 


4.029,942 


3,699,000 

91-7 

287,191 

7-7 


43-507 

I -o 


7 -- 439.09 


1,831,81 

58-0 

4,32 1, y 

24-0 

17-2 


[ ^ I-O I 17- 

Sntrlbm°H'^c“"''’'^'^''’cs^'^jvas'"s 89 '^^*’°" tlic per cafii/a expenditi 
th^e Govern ' '97-37, and in PrK^ll^?; P‘' the Cover. 

^ent contributed ^ot.o- ^^*''crsities $902*34, of' 

3 o- 
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general 

to the rules laid down by and^li^^^^ certain 

be no compulsory rchgious _ ^urc financial stability ' 

minimum standards, designed to securc^^^^^ 

and educational efficiency, sha educational 

The university system, hkc other The number 

system of China, is still in p these categories varies 

of institutions appearing opening of nciv 

from year to year, as the ' - . p those w'hich were pre- 
universities and of tbe merging September i 93 b 

viously separate. According to S ^ ^ tlie universities 
supplied us by the Mmistry of Education j^.j^ding 

in existence at that time numbe ed^m ai 
33,847 students; of which 15, provincial, and 27, with 
National, 17, tvith 5,9^0 stu en , ^^j^j^rsities.’ The num- 
16,365 students, Private ^ogtsteicd divided, therefore, 
ber of students wa.s establishments, 34 

between the public and the p « National Universities, 
cent of them being found m the 

■ The details, as given by the Ministry’s figures (Sepiem cr i . ^ 

as follows : — ~ . 77 


15 National Uni\’crsities 
Students 
Teachers 

17 Provincial Universities 
Students 

Teachers . . • • • ’ 

27 Registered Private Uni- 
versities — 

Students 

Teachers 

59 Recognised Unintrsities 
Students 


Men 

Women 

10,188 

1,384 

2,816 

13 * 

5 , 5*2 

1, 20b 

398 

25 

14,647 

1,861 

1 , 7*8 

*73 

30,347 

3,500 


Total 


11,592 

2,947 

5,9m 

1,23' 


16,365 

2,034 

33,847 
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per rent on the Provincial and vj8 per cent in the Private 
K-cgisicrcd. The j>rcpondrrancc of men itiidcnts, who formed 
o\ci 09 per cent of tlie tola! student body, deserves also 

0 )c noticed, liic university education of v/omcn has 
|tia c considerable progrc.ss in Cliina in the course of tiic 
Ja.^gcncrauon, but it is still in its infancy. 

1 , ’V 'P^^i^^t'ons covered by thc.se figures vary considcr- 

o ^ Private Universities be for the moment 

cxctucled, and the National and Provincial Universities 
< one 3c considered, tlierc were at one end of tlic scale half 

udth more than 1,000 students and 
icacnmg .staffs numbering from 18.1 to G58; at tlic other 
universities with Ics.s than 250 students, and 
caching staffs numbering from 15 to 108. The difference 
notiroTKf*^^oi intellectual interests embraced is equally 

b-Lserr^» ■ divided into “Colleges ' 

the T subjects or groups of subjects, for example, 

colIcS Law, or Agriculture, and these 

and fcachincr^-"/ divided for purposes of organisation 
ments hasj^' ^ departments. Both colleges and depart- 
but Jhil7 considerably in Uic last three years; 

seven collecrpc''l^^ universities with five, six or 

required iif n’ i others wJiich possess only the three 

SI -cognised by',,,c S, a, c/and some 

cducatiL of proN-iding a university 

While the "idely from institution to institution, 

sides (public student of all univcr- 

dolIarMt i-anS ’> ’S?S-3°. Sge.pD.Mc.'Jcan 

42‘5.qo dollars te,’ ” of National Universities from 

vincial Universit’ dollars, and in the ease of Pro- 

In spite ofsuch'^rl’;m°"^ ^ 98-53 dollars to 1,033.77 dollai'S- 
betiveen the ednnt' there is a general resemblance 

most Chinese ^"d condidons of life ^ 

trained in them t '"’hich tend to give the students 

the decisive forre« die intellectual side 

le, perhaps, six: the somewhat scanty' 

the word "school” (c.g. “School 
pmiUqucs”). usiness Administration,” “Ecolc dcs Sciences 

colleges and 533^departm^(f"'^ departments in 1928, and IS* 

niversity containing not ru^e as to the necessity of- 

t. not less than three colleges has not yet been 
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preparations for university studies given by some secondary 
schools ; the reliance, both of teachers and of students, on 
the lecture as the principal instrument — ^sometimes, it would 
seem, almost the only instrument — of education ; the pres- 
sure, partly as a result of that fact, upon die students’ time ; 
the method of organising work known as the credit-system ; 
the influence of foreign educational examples, the effect of 
studying certain important subjects largely througli the 
medium of a foreign language, with materials and illus- 
trations draivn principally from countries other than China ; 
and the predominance in the curriculum of most univer- 
sities of the subjects grouped under Law and the Liberal 
Arts. The social aspects of Chinese univ'ersities are equally 
significant. The most important of them arc the absence 
of close contact of an informal kind betiveen teachers and 
students, the existence of a residendal system, under which 
most students live in dormitories forming part of the univer- 
sity building, the prevalence of the desire to study abroad 
and the large part played by returned students in Chinese 
academic life ; and the place which past tradition and recent 
history have assigned to the student as the spokesman of 
public opinion. 

Internal educational arrangements naturally vary from 
one institution to another, but the characteristic features of 
the system can be briefly summarised. Entrance takes place 
as the result of an examination held separately by each 

universally enforced, an interval being given to enable arrangements 
for compljang with it to be made. The number of colleges c.'dsting in 
1 930 in 1 5 National, 1 7 Provincial, and 24 Private Registered Universities 
is given by the Ministry as follows : — 



Nationa) 

Universities 

Provincial 

Universities 

Pri^'ate 

Registered 

Unh’ersitics 

8 Constituent colleges 

I 




7 Constituent colleges 

I 

— 

3 

6 Constituent colleges 

*2 

I 

3 

5 Constituent colleges 

I 

4 

4 

4 Constituent colleges 

- 

7 

9 

3 Constituent colleges 

7 

I 

4 

2 Constituent colleges 

I 

I 

4 

1 Constituent college 

0 

4 

* 
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^'^lying in character with the coUege which 
mntc'r P™P_oses to enter. Since in most cases the appli- 
Kp considerably outnumber those who can 

nnHiri ^ ’ ^°™P'^.*^ition is keen. It is the practice for many 
siHp<! a informed, to sit for two or more univer- 

Till rppp f/ successful, to select that Avhich they prefer, 
stiidpntc ^rJ’ common for universities to require 

on entpri'n years at the secondary school, to take 

^vith ^ '^uiversity a 2 -year preparatory course, 

school It curriculum as the senior secondary 

unfavourahlp^t held, however, that this arrangement was 
schools anrl development of good senior secondary 

in iQQo that accordingly laid down by the Ministr)' 
June 90 courses should be abolished by 

still continu?at ccr?;,-^^^ result that, though such courses 
admitted to tliP • universities, no neiv students were 
though still lar^ their number, 

versify couLSsA diminished.^ The uni- 
years, and thp vpp’ '■he case of medicine, for four 

attend the univercU semesters.’ Students 

work runninrS% °'/\^*‘y their 

January-, to the latter part of 

The princinlpT/ to the end of June, 

arranged is that winch university work is commonly 
damental subjects as required to take certain fun- 

and that the nmnp t- ^ “e^nning of their university career, 
in a more limited^ fipw"’ given to intensii'c study 

the first year fall increases as it proceeds. Thus, in 
students in the univpr^A^^ which must be attended by all 
guage, a foreign lantnf^ y— -m particular, the Chinese lan- 
ciples of the Kuomintenf'l English) and the prin- 
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and tliese continue to occupy the fourth year, but are then 
supplemented by a larger proportion of elective courses. 
The unit of -ivork is the credit — one hour’s class work 
per week during a semester, plus two hours’ preparation. 
There are normally two examinations per semester, or six- 
teen during the 4-ycar course, \'arying in character and 
stringency with tlie department concerned. In order to 
graduate a student must obtain at least 132 credits, ^vhich 
means tliat he must obtain 60 per cent or over in each 
of these examinations. A certain proportion of the students 
are eliminated before they reach the final year; but, once 
having done so, it is only in rare cases, we are informed, 
that they fail to graduate. Only bachelor’s degrees are at 
present awarded by Cliinese universities, and students 
desirous of obtaining higher degrees must seek them 
abroad. 

In the last twenty years university education in China 
has advanced with extraordinary rapidity. The most supei-- 
ficial observer must be struck by the influence which it has 
exercised upon the life and thought of important strata of 
the population. Distinguished scholars have received part, 
or all, of their higher education in Chinese universities, and, 
in their turn, have taught in them; the personnel of the 
Civil Scr\dce, central and local, and of teachers in secondary 
schools — ^both key professions — is largely recruited from 
them. Their contribution to the advancement of knowledge 
has, in certain fields of study, been of genuine significance. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that modern China is, to 
a large and increasing extent, the creation of her univer- 
sities. 

These facts are fundamental. No judgment can be other 
than misleading which fails to do justice to the impressive 
progress made by university education in China, and to the 
influence which it exercises on the life of the nation. If, 
nevertheless, we call attention in the follomng pages to 
certain grave weaknesses in the present system, the reason 
is not that we imderestimate the importance of tlie ser- 
vices which the universities are rendering. It is, on the 
contrary, that we are confident, provided that the appro- 
priate measures are taken, that the v'alue of these services 
can be greatly increased. Many of our criticisms, we may 
add, have repeatedly been made by Chinese educationalists. 
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valuable work. It is necessary that tlie structure as a whole 
should be planned in the manner best calculated to meet 
the real needs of tlie nation, and that tlie different elements 
composing it, instead of pursuing each its own course as 
an isolated unit, should act together, as part of a coherent 
scheme, witli a common objective. * 

It cannot be said that, as things are to-day, tliat reason- 
able^ ideal is adequately realised. The belief in — almost the 
passion for — ^higher education, which has caused more than 
fifty universities to be established in the course of less than 
a quarter of a centuiy, deserves in itself the highest admira- 
tion. But the system tlius swiftly created necessarily suffers, 
in spite of its genuine merits, from the defects of its qualities. 
The haphazard geographical distribution of Chinese univer- 
sities ; the multiplicity of separate institutions, doing almost 
identical work, in the same area, and the absence of a 
rational division of labour between them; the over-emphasis 
on certain branches of knowledge to the neglect of others 
at least equally important ; the unsatisfactory position of the 
teaching staffs, have been the subject of repeated comment 
by Chinese educationalists. 

(a) The facts, so far as we have been able to ascertain 
them, confirm their criticisms. In the year 1930-31, out of 
15 National Universities, 1 1 were found in three cities ; three 
other cities contained 9 out of the 17 Provincial Universities ; 
while three cities again, in all of ^vhich there are National 
Universities, possessed ig out of 27 Registered Private Uni- 
versities. In the immediate neighbourhood of Peiping there 
were 4 National and 8 Registered Private Uni\'ersities. In 
Shanghai there were 4 of the former and 9 of tlie latter. 
In Tientsin tlierc were i National University, 4 Provincial 
Universities and i Registered Private University. In 1930, 
out of 33,847 University students in China, 20,463 or 60 
per cent were to be found in two cities alone, Peiping and 
Shanghai. Six cities contained 27,506 students, or over 
four-fifths of tlie total number. 

It is ti-ue, of course, that the duplication of work in the _ 
areas concerned is not so great as these figures might, at 
first sight, suggest. Certain of tlie institutions in question, 
for example, though described as universities, are, in reality, 
in the nature of specialised colleges, devoted to particular 
I See next page. 
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subjects: for example, law, engineering, medicine or the 
preparation for their profession of prospective teachers. It 
is trae, again, that different universities ha^'e distinctive 
traditions which it may be desirable to presence. When due 
allowance, ho^vevcr, has been made for such considerations, 
the concentration of university education in a small num- 
ber of areas remains surprising. There are few cities in the 
Avorld, outside China, w'hich contain more than two sepa- 
rate imiversities, though in some cases, of course, the univer- 
sities which exist possess several constituent colleges. It is 
improbable that, if tlie Ministry of Education were planning 
de novo the university system with a single eye to the educa- 
tional interests of China as a whole, it \vould decide that 
Peiping and Shanghai required between them 8 National 
Universities, in addition to the 17 Registered Private 
Universities existing in tliosc cities. 

The disadvantages of the multiplicity of separate academic 
institutions within a small number of cities are somewhat 
serious ; it is difficult to sec, indeed, how, until they have 
been overcome, an effective university system can be created. 
For one thing, it greatly increases the cost of pro\'iding 
university education. In all countries, and in particular in 
China, where tlie need for increased expenditure on the 
earlier stages of education is urgent, it is important that the 
resources available for educational development should be 
carefully husbanded. The proportion, which administrative 
charges form of the expenditure of Chinese universities is 
high, and the Ministry of Education has rightly called 
attention to the desirability of reducing it. ^Vlien, however, 
as is the case to-day, each of several universities in a single 
town maintains its own staff of officci-s and clerks, the 
aggregate cost is necessarily gi'eater than it would be were 
administration unified. For anodicr thing, the most effective 
use of the teaching power available for university education 
is rendered more difficult by the existence of a number of 
separate institutions. In China, as in other countries, the 
supply of teachers with the qualifications required is not 
unlimited, and it is essential that those who are available 
should be used to tlie best advantage. If that result is to 
be acliieved, work must not be needlessly duplicated, ^d 
several professors must not be employed on t^ks for which, 
given better organisation, one would be sufficient. As tilings 
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There are special reasons, no doubt, for the situation 
revealed by these figures. On the one hand, equipment for 
advanced scientific or technological work is expensive, and 
the character of Chinese economic life causes the openings 
for men with technical training to be fewer than in countries 
where large-scale industry is more highly developed. On the 
other hand, the ambition of most Chinese university students 
is a career in the public service, central or local, and, failing 
that, a post as a teacher. Law and political science arc 
regarded as the natural preparation for the former, an Arts 
course for the latter. 

The atrophy of Natural Science and Technology, and the 
hypertrophy of legal, political and literary studies, arc none 
the less, however, extremely unfortunate, from the point 
of \aew both of indiwdual students and of the nation as a 
whole. Their effect is that some men devote their academic 
life to law and letters who have little natural capacity for 
those branches of study; that intelligence which ought to 
be employed in creating the conditions of a better existence 

study pursued by the 28,677 students taking degree courses in 59 uni- 
versities in the year 1 930-1 : — 
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It must be remembered, of course, that, apart from the uniyersitie^ 
there are 28 higher technical colleges, of which two are maintained 
by the National Government. 
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the defir, "’b'eh are aTOwcdlv their 8,ooo 

in thp ri uf the earlier stiJL '^^'STed to make good 

of the courses themselves^tt '^'^ncation, but even 

ITe^wn schools are too oft?^ tnediods and outlook 

has to l5 «nb-ersities boS in nt college, 

prepaid r 'be level i, °.'^fbing and research, 

maintaining '"'‘"b^etual effort and^ student un- 
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of admission which exists 

suggested, a benefit, but into die patlis 

which cannot later be fulfilled, and P better advised 

of academic education youths who would be better aa 

to enter practical affairs. is eouallv 

Its effect on the general interests Jt 

unfortunate. What a nation requires is universities, 

possible number of individuals should e different 

but tliat ability should be •, and tliat those 

employments in proportion to the nee , an intel- 

who are admitted to a university under^^^^^^^^^ 

lectual discipline are of course, many 

leadership and responsibility. The .’ , ^ are well 

excellent students in Chinese unive juration offered 
qualified to turn to good account the edueat.o ^ 
them. It remains true, hoiveip, tha , • ^j^at the 

too many young men are misled in it^y^jeats” confers 
mere fact that they are describe „,.p.eniinence which, i 
distinction upon them. The traditiona p ^ ^ ^ one of 

in the China of the past, attached Je scholar 

a leisured class, exempt from ^ still clings to 

special opportunities of official einp y ^ ^ the 

the student, and is even h^^g^^^'^^ii^opposed possession- 

prestige surrounding the possession Up iiniversities youtlis 

of Western knowledge. By entering easte which not 

become members of a small , j-eat mass of its 

infrequently knows little of tl^ to its improvement, 

fellow-countrymen and contributes ^ profession 

If later they take up, as many o i _ ’ produce in 

of secondary teaching, they tend . ,. self-conceit 

their pupils the same faults of super . , think, not 
as characterised themselves. It is es , should be 

only that the quality of secondary jaations should 

improved, but that university entran yj-gg should be 

be made more exacting, and ^ la .Qaimon standard, 
adopted to establish, as far as possi , ‘ jg considered 

The form which such measures might assu 
below. . , , ctrnck us in Chinese 

{b) The second feature which ^ , ^ven to formal 

universities is the excessive number . jg^cy m plnre an 
instruction and, in particular, le . gjpal, and some- 
undue reliance upon lectures as 1 P 



times, it would appTara3^^^ EDUCATION 
deon °^sucli Llianr ^ tJie sole, method ofeduca- 

stS subject to from one 

Drarti^ , oi^ technology, foj- evam 7^^’ science students and 
meni«;'^f P^^t of the time laboratory and 

that t7 °tc to lectures It is nnt'' ^ those in Arts depart- 
is evr^-''‘'^ring programme of ^Vostion, however, 
us tlie y hea\^^ Accordino- 1 ^fi ™!yo^ity of uni\’ersitics 
for .m-ad!!™”?."P"^ber of leefu °e I.!?, 



trm-nTnX c"'" maximum 22 ""'^^ties, approximately 

numbef ^^'iouts are at libera ^ hours’ military 

been brAi^^T^’ ^^^t, many oflbe a larger 

attendance^ aV? °r”' 25^to”Jo'^ho?‘ ^""^mples have 

the hmirc lectures. We have 7 hours being given to 

, ''"T roraT'ar‘rKin!e?S i'' 

«Tto>;„T‘''““”PP°=SmTo?,,*^^ “''“P offcctees. 

Stimulus 1 jP^U'iont study thev metliods of teaching 

' Jtherah/'^!^"^'^^"- But S; ^ fruitful source of 
Students so large a ornne °e°*' Properly used 

ao doubt ft. teachers as tliev H ^'^me botli of 

50 Stl t, '^^^>--bour osent. ^t is true, 

as for a rfi'ce ^bat it may be nce^ e *^oes not exceed 

to be bv fa by the teacher th olass-wort as well 

tliat, as^a result h ^^ueral pracdl? j'^-^tter appears 
education ec *i both of the defie* ^•’ ^ true, again, 

^voris on certain^ ^^.'^^nts and of the'^^? prewous 

a somewhat la, subjects, lecturing ma ■ ^^“ty of suitable 
case in count • Place in ChineE* ^ reasonably occupy 
the same these tlian is the 

made for sufd^ ')ben due allowann^^if”^^ Present to 

exposition of ^tions, the fact however, has been 

"foo take nn? '■^^™ents of a subtl?”^^? *bat the oral 
examinations held”'^ memorise them c° bodies of students, 
excessive part to u semeste? 5 " Purposes of 

Instruction carried unu^ersity life ^ altogetlier 

-a.S 3 e?rSr “'■"P ■>r 

"■Inch does not n“^b^”^^^Pendenceont7^^^'^ ablest students 

fr*- his optoiom imph a T b®*^^‘'her’swords, 

Pmmns or peisonality^^^J^-^Ponding respect 

r. It impedes tlic 
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development of other, and even more important, aspects of 
university work. Students who are habitually ^ 
have little interest or leisure for independent study; ^ » 

encouraged to rely wth dodle ^ ^ 

taken down from a teacher’s dictation, are they likely to 
realise the necessity for it. Too often, as a consequence 
instead of learning to consult serious 

the views of different authorities, ^^cy confine their reading 
to text-books of a type which, even if suitable a schoo , 

is miserable nutriment for active-minded young incn The 

seminar or class, in which ideas can ^c “changed Jiroblems 
raised and difficulties discussed m irfoima of 

intercoxirse between the teacher and as hand 

students, and where the apprentice can ®ce ^ 

the master at work, is the crown of the cduca oublic 

of many Western universities. Many, perhaps Public 

universities in China are stafed on 

enable such work to be campd on far „ jr gome 

is the case at present. If it 

professors suppose that their duty is co P more 

have delivered a lecture, and studen^t im more 

is required of them than to hear it de i\ . but 

not, as a rule, that better methods ^^^f/^P^jXcured by 

pr‘rpa“herin“^^^^^ 

knowledge is acquired, i^d An education 

measure, to acqiure bc^«n“n a university, 

which neglects these essentials 

but it is certainly not a umvcrsity e p'vnressed to us, 

(c) If we may judge by the uuniber of lectures 

the desirability of a reduction i . seminar and 

attended by students, of the deve p gumhasis on the 

tutorial wo\ and of ^''sU rgeneTlly 
importance of independent ^tu > > - S proposals for 
These changes, to wluch we re universities by a 

reform, should be accornpanicc curriculum. Its 

reconsideration of certain aspcc from university 

character varies widely, of course, not only from unn y 
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to collrcc^'m’fl a .'.ingle nnivmiiy, fiorn college 

l^^ncStion / < '-Partn.ent to another. Jlut, while 

whicli seem si.fTi three points .suggest tliciu-sclvcs 

S fir y. ftporinnt to dcsenc attention, 

cominonlv knn» ° f>rgtinisation of universitv worh 
dSribed- bv arrangements 

'■an- in detail tV somewhat complicated, and 

obtain a cernin nJ . '’ graduate, a student must 

credits, and that total number of points or 

these rredits durine these point.s, or accumulating 

eour.se. The rreri:i ''Itrde period of his university 

tlic arrangement oh'm:^*^ fi'dcr.s markedly, therefore, from 
tvhcrc graduation denr."'a liiuropcan universities, 
held at the end .^ticccs.s in an c.\'aininntion 

.sometimes hv nn^. i m V''‘''‘^rsity course, supplemented, 
universiS on dm f it- In Chinese 

so to sav. piecemeal iiand, graduation is achieved, 

of lectures, and obMt’n- ^ nUcndtng the ncccssarv number 
in the rouV r„„°, .‘'’'Ssqnircdperccntttgc-orntart. 

years. The first m'eUiod h ''' 1’'"“'’ 

Student’s total amrl- ah ♦! ^ *^''^'Snod to test the results of the 
is intended to ensure fhaf "“'''crsity. The second method 
in each successive nart ^‘^nehes a certain standard 

If, having reached that ct-, ”> as and when he takes it. 

he then puts the siih:r.ot n given part of his coui-sc, 
fact docs not affect the r ^nnoerned out of his mind, that 
sai-)' points, and thev J'esult. He has scored the ncccs- 
for the purpose of gradual' placed to In's credit 

To discuss in detail A . 
systems avould take nc P^nrits of these two contrasted 
that, while the credit ° Ihr afield. Our general view is 
pspecially in dealing- certain con\-cnicnccs, 

ill-prepared by their nre **^^ocnts ^^•ho arc immature or 
university ^^•o^k into I; education, it tends to break 

degree tvhich is altogether*^!?*- fragments to a 

diat this tendency is narf u It is true, no doubt, 

went of a “major” I by the rcquirc- 

dunng the last two vpar= more “minor” subjects 

also, that the MinistrvX ,’*^.«ni\ crsity course. It is true, 
s udents from acquirino- ^hons are intended to prc\ cnt 
qi'uing the credits neccssaiy for graduation 
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by inking individual course we“rdu4^ 

arrangement is open to grave objec i ^ rounded 

students to regard their university of which 

whole but as aperies of hurdles o; obstacles each o| 

must be jumped in turn, and can consequence 

words of a Chinese university P^f’^^’^^’i^^fbarerLrted 
is Unit a student is S«duntcd *n 

to do university work. In otlie rrcdits to eet a 

courses, and not subjects, and , initiated into a 

• parchment rather than to be prop V little’ — and 

discipline of learning. ‘Here a little, there a 

never very' much anywhere. „ , j Chinese cduca- 

The credit system is deeply embedded m 

tional organisation. We should . rakes^placc as the 

an arrangement under which gra Ministry 

result of a final lamination We think tha^ 

should have that in mind as its J „ methods of 

out, with the aid of the Univers In’ view, however, 

attaining it at the traditional arrangement, 

of the strong hold possessed by desirable though it is on 
we doubt whether that ’ jly introduced in the 

educational grounds, can be g „ in the meantime, 

immediate future. What we wou systems 

is that an experiment to test suggest, accordingly, 

should be made in a limited ’ j-^ain universities, which 
that the Ministry should ni^te cer efficiency 

should be those where the s make the experiment of 

of teaching is at present highes , j. ^j^at based on 

abandoning the credit necessary, modify its 

a final examination, and sh , There appears 

regulations in order to enab e orrancements should not, 
to be no reason trDmS tSfinterim p£od 

for a time, exist side by s - .^^nch seemed W them 

universities would work un ipj^e result would be 

most likely to produce go® methods, which would 

a practical comparison of their relative merits, 

enable a judgment to y^j-jculum which has struck 

The second feature of J considered. It is the 

us is closely connected with J ^ on different aspects 

character of some of the courses offered 
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politicaf s"dcncc^vil]V~i^^*- liislorj', literature, or 

It appears at pVenfj f ^ department is concerned, 
to be unduly hctcron-rnr.^*^ ccrEam departments, 

of the subiect ^ result that the teaching 

up into fserS '^f of being broken" 

common nlan If tc . P^'^‘^*‘^^^Pecialisms unrelated to any 
experts in a Dartirii?-!°^r teachers who arc 

results of research in^ 'onld make known the latest 

graduate students anrl 4 ^ number of post- 

those who have not v,>f ^“glicr the intellectual level of 

such contributions likclv t? bt“ 

however, that tEf' i • even more important, 

due measure of unitv ^ subject should possess a 
should receive oronoro i*^ ^alancc, that its central core 
not be neglected in fli ^asis, and that its essentials should 
Topics do not LiL”'*°^*'’^"°^‘^^°^diccsotcri^^ 
indhiduals qualified tn merely because the 

fetv, nor is tlie fact tint them are comparatively 

rtudied sufficient reaenn themselves relatively little 

The quality of a univercu S^'ong lectures upon them, 

of different courses of iJcmr to be judged by the variety 
spectus. Anything ^vhich si? r ^PP^^r in its pro- 
display—anything in slmrt °I^ pretentiousness or 

charge of “irindo’w-dressinct”'^”-'^^ may lend colour to the 
^u^^^seat of learning. ^ peculiarly out of place 

those con°ccmeTin dJI "^'"d, perhaps, by all 

constantly as is desirahl? of lecture courses so 

significance when as in obviously a special 

volume of post-graduate Cliinese universities, tlic 

equipment of tSdergradu°J I? die intellectual 

The essential thing is not /!?dents somewhat slander, 
o wander up the bypaths should be encouraged 

they should learn tliaf ''^tractive, but that 

must be mastered by exactL ^ which 

I I’c g effort, before its outskirts 

basis of all serious vnrk f f ccess. If that lesson, tlie 
some universities requires to h teaching of 

and simplified. More Imnh^?- ^e lightened 

mentals, and the orname^t^I f • ^md on funda- 

pruned. namental trimnungs must be ruthlessly 
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The third aspect of the curriculum 

tion is one which has ^ Svn by morc^han 

and to which our notice has been < difficult for 

one Chinese educationalist, but on uc i confidence, 

visitors from another continent to spe _ . 1 the 

It it the large use made of “£lese 

desirability that tlie medium of . ^1^ Chinese in 

universities should be jn this matter a 

character. We reco^isc, An increasing 

considerable change is already taking p f^j^-j^red in 

amount of scientific apparatus is n • fly(.nced by the 

China ; the teaching of biology' IS while thanks 

first-hand study of Chinese commercial Press, 

largely to the enterprise shown by _ ^^rliiallv growing 
a ncJ Chinese educational literature is gradually 

up. It still remains true, however, foreign tongue, 

majority of books studied by studen ^ principle, 

but that the examples employed to j directed 

and the subjects to ivhich the students ^ Western 

by their teachers, are, to , a surprising ext^jj-^?; jjistory, 
origin. A visitor who examines the p universities of 

Political Science, or EconomKS 1 . .^vjiether it is 

China may be pardoned if he fee s u China, or 

designed for Western students '^ho West. In the 

for Chinese students who arc stu teaching 

Natural Sciences, the exotic charac er 

is even more noticeable. diould be indifferent 

It is proper that a place nd the cosmopolitan 

to the partialities of race and regi ’ j. for congratula- 
spirit of Chinese universities is ^ bad, why 

tion. Moreover, there are reasons, . materials should 

foreign methods of presentation an On the one hand, 

be largely used in Cliinese universi • hardly as yet 
certain subjects in their curncu adequate 

been investigated from, Clnnese so, , g^ck. On the 
literature upon them in Chine^ 1 received part of 

other hand, many Chinese teac, e obtaining a 

their education in Western . j' ^f recasting their 

post in China they are tempted, m substance of 

knowledge in a Chinese mould,. West. The result, is a 
lectures heard, or books read, m technique to Cliinese 
tendency not merely to apply a foreign techn q 
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known, is" rlcarlv ^'^’'-kniquc is the best 

of the Ul jeermL ti>c greater part 

Tltat tcrulcm-? . U sources. 

•Stances of ciiin-i* * *'**ftiral in Uic special circuin- 

sy-stein can be alive \vli?,a^ I resisted. No educational 

tt. In so far as the fr^n i • in the life around 

reference, not to ”r^ universities is planned with 

culture is dcnatiomlic^ p\^^, in foreign institutions, 
pnginalinvcstieadon 'n?’ lakes the place of 

Js produced -whicli i<: III thought, and a generation 

■I'c i..obi™, S \ti, ;rrr''‘'-‘'’ p'“>' ■“ '*■"5 

not learned that thev i confronted, since it lias 

study. On the one Jiand* subject of scientific 

winch are necessarily ^ 0101 ^*/ udth materials 

and slip insensibly imo ih,. experience 

books, instead of obsi'r,.' t^Jfastrous habit of memorising 
^itical spirit, as one inl!^ using books, in a 

On the other hand ben, ™nicnt for interpreting them, 
fail to acquire the trainino-^^.u-^f habit, they sometimes 
lo grapple with the Dnrtfe"i^’'^ 'v* needed to enable them 
pbstacle to the intclliS^ ‘‘‘'ahtics of Chinese life. The 
in secondary schools wli,Vi of the natural sciences 

pn foreign books has from an c.xccssivc reliance 

IS true of the schools £ emphasised; and what 

work done in certain unJ measure, of the 

f-^ample, for a prSor 0 ^'* • unknown, for 

informed as tr, ,.°f ^gcieultural snVrm tn I,,, ’i-ell- 


-- in certain • • '-Huai measure, 01 

f-^ample, for a prSor 0 ^"'* • unknown, lor 

informed as to the conditin^®*^^'^”!^"''*'^^ science to be ivell- 
ofthe world, but to Sjt methods of other parts 

to those of CJiina. ^ tlifficult to apply his knowledge 
A^or IS it only tl 

wWch suffer from Si^e™- technical studies 

subject which occupierthf 1? pf exotic materials. The 

among students group of students 

ofs udeSs P subject taken by the 

^udied in the eolleges of Lib. . which is also 

will later be eLale^ Many of these young 
public administrating^ branch or another of 

?atron’^°^^^ be aequainfrTw-H be that 

rea^i„? ’ more essmr mstitutions of other 

^bstic grasp of those of Ibat they should have ^ 

of China herself. If they have n 


a 
not 
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learned while at the university 

political organisation arc as desen S . -Western 

lion as the%tock exchanges and doctrines 

nations, and that their first concci n - , fdlow-country- 
of ^Ycstcrn theorists, but the nee - intelligence 

men, they will be ill-prepared to c on them. At 

and zeal the responsibilities ^ to possess 

present, unfortunately, they som country except 

lomc measure of information as to cxciy countiy 

their own. . , /- nnivcrsitics to a 

The difficulty of basing the woik oi is 

larger extent upon Chinese inatei la ■ . ^ where it is 

not insuperable. There arc adversities have set 

already being overcome. Ceita um-e the kernel of 

themselves to make Chinese life a their teaching so 

thdr ,votk, .nd .0 plan, a. on that 

that light may be ™ „,cs required appear to 

central theme. The principal m ' , dements m the 
be two. The first is that, m deciding the of 

curriculum and the literature to needs of men and 

selection should be their relevance pi --a. The second is 
women who will spend their lives cUould be had, not 
that, in appointing teachers, , attainments, but to 

merdy to their general cducatiomd attam j^^^^rer 

their capacity to deal ivitli Chines ^ when he was 

ivho left China for a foreign . oP knowledge as to 

too young to possess any serious ^ jnce his return, has 
the life of his own nauon, and who, common 

lacked the leisure or imuative o -hould be to make 

a figure in some universities. I n enable, in our view, 

him a rare exception. It would pej-manent position, to 
before appointing a teacher to y P oggesses adequa 0 
require him to show not merely apply it t 

knowledge of his subject, bu 1 social, existing m 

the special conditions, intellectual and s 

China. . of other educational 

{d) The aim of a for life, and for fife m 

institutions, is to prepare its ^ j scholars and scien is , 

a society. It is to produce, no and pubhe-spu 

important though that is, ^ youth the habi s 

human beings, who have “ ^ tolerance tha 

mutual confidence, self-control 
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Smmon gTO?rnd"tn° ^“'OP'^ratc mth dicir fcIlo;vs for die 
their varying pmvers in ^ P?rt, according to 

far do Chinese scr\ace of their country. How 

succeed in fostcrino- that object? Do they 

die foundation ^fpn tiic qualities M'hich 

wthout any extravntf-, .citizenship in such measure as, 
expected? ‘S^n idealism, may reasonably be 

Chinese educadonalistJ^nf ^^9 not easily answered, 

spoken to us of what th "'^'^^.‘^^Perience have repeatedly 
of discipline, contemnf ''^nously describe as the lack- 
prevalent in certain nni ^ ?V*-^^ority or anti-social spirit 
effects not merely upon deplored its 

the political and social lif/. /^?^^^ons concerned, but on 
until this fundamental der#»°f insisted that, 
reforms are unlikelv to f other educational 

through, to be effccti\'e in through, or, if carried 

conventions, differ from n .P^^^^Pec. Academic, like other 
IS obriously one on wlnVii ^ nation, and the subject 

themselves tvith due must necessarily e.vpress 

record the facts as tve see th^'rJ^ is our duty, hotvever, to 
that the strictures on tim bound to state 

universities appear, unfortim"^?^^^^*^®^^ certain 

founded. ^ ’ unfoitunatcly, to be only too well- 

*riic * 

majority of institutionr^o ^"^Ptutions, perhaps a 

the e\adence as to others is t upply,* but 

IS not a question of lapses bv dismissed. It 

unavoidable, nor of waws U arc, clearly, 

into mass movements at mom ^'^“'■^rnent carrying students 
^cnous is not 

espouse to abnormal orovon^.f- occasional outbursts in 
itions of which tliey are mf. permanent con- 

mpotyant, symptom It is n not the most 

versities, sometimes for years w fP^®*^nce at certain uni- 
^nd of misundersiT^S-^^^^’ ®*^ate of internal 
students and the auS-S; '"“sion betivcen 

dard of educational ^''hole stan- 

necessar>^ reforms, and thr?atenr?.P‘® introduedon of 

whirf instances have been u° ^^^“ce academic 

1 bodies of students have insisted^^^^ 

^ insisted successfully on their 
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right to attend only _t\vo-thirds number ; 

and to be credited wth attendan discretion, 

to suspend the work of_a { academic authorities 

in defiance of the decision both of :up f|ic character 

and of the Ministry of Education , to P cnbicct of which 
of lectures and the books to be studie ‘ nature of 

their knowledge ^vas rudimentary , o J^jnistrators, in- 
examinations ; to dismiss teachers an disapproved; 

eluding university presidents, of w i ^ ^ „ universities 
and to veto the application of pohems affecting 
on which the Government had deci e • 

Some of all this, no doubt, has i ^ which is natural 
ivere involved than the cheerful tur u jt. What is 

to the young, it would academic disorder 

distressing is tliat a good deal o result, less of 

which gives rise to criticisni „ students, neglect 

high spirits, than of disillusioiimcn ^ admims- 

of duty by teachers and weakness on university educa- 
trators. The effect both on the 5iuahty o ^ necessarily 
tion and on the tone of public m , universities, is 

affected by recruits entering it “ ctudents should be 
extremely grave. It is reasimable ‘ ■ ^juiately concern 

consulted as to academic affairs w i par- 

them; but universities exist h)r the n > happen, at any 
ticular generation of undergradua if students 

moment, to be in attendance a > encouraged to 

claim to be treated as men, they mus ^nt wrangles, 

behave like spoiled children. ^ intrieue and humour- 
carried on in an atmosphere of drea ^ some, though, 

less exasperation, which <^^®hgure universities, are 

doubtless, a minority, among institutions con- 

ruinous to the well-being, not only ^ generation ^ 

cerned, but of China herself. , If the hut its oiw 

schooled in its youth to recognise its coun > 

caprices, it is improbable that later it ^ ^^-^gj-sity con- 
ivitli disinterestedness and good ‘ ys lesson, it 

veys, for whatever reason, that university should 

be better, in the public interest, th 

cease to exist. . , ■ . nroduce these evils 

In so far as the conditions which p purwew. Eo 

political or economic, they are the existing 

some of them, however, tlie char. 
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manner ^in^ J^^giricnt, responsible. The 

and their work nro-'i ^ universities arc staffed 
ment of tJie cm-rufi* favourable to Uie cstablish- 

taught wJiich arc ^atween teacher and 

co-operation natural guarantee of hai-monious 

intimacy %vith lerti -* liavc a reasonable degree of 

confined to dcIh-Pr,- professors whose duties are 
betrveen several incl’f . or who di\ade their time 

whose interest annnn ^ >. oor can they respect those 

of tiieir profession tl/* ° be given rather to the emoluments 
advancement of knr.,^r i° ^ yolfarc of tlicir pupils or tlie 
all university tearli^' ^ essential, in our view, that 

tl'at tlicir functio?ri!^“'^ some already do, 

stated hours bm merely to impart information at 

social, which nresem h"' difficulties, intellectual and 
individually or in cm to students, to ad\'ise tliem, 

'''ork, and to plav tlm^ groups, as to the planning of their 
consultants and friendr^^^’ merely of instructors, but of 
^^r this reason tl i 

of this chapter ^in suggested in an earlier section 

of ppt-time teacheS reduction in tlie number 

special permission ic acquirement that teachers, unless 
tliemselves to onp ^ exceptional cases, shall devote 
seminar and tutorial w and the development of 

not only the intellcctn'^^ T^j condition of impiwdng, 
versities. If it ij i , , ^ andards, but the wiom/ of uni- 
'TOuId impose on tearim burden ivhich such duties 

consider the desirability ^ excessive, universities should 
tors of Studies for the stoH^^ ^PPomting one, or more, Direc- 
™cnt, to supervise their . §^''cn year in eacJi depart- 

a vuce as occasion arises T j "^bom they can turn for 

^bmk, that further be ex'pedient, 

already adopted, we unHp be given to the policy 

^wng representatives of th* certain uni\-ersities, of 

le academic constitutinr, ^ ^^^‘^ents a recognised place in 
ganisation of studies- of consulting diem on tJic 

of common inte’r«t^*^'^”^ c)f discipline ; and other 

be taken ?ntJrccount7tlc^^^^* the wishes of students should 
K'"’ /bould be enforced HP essential that rules, once 
b-^cn decided on, ^'^ben a policy has 

rsit> audiorities must carry it out, 
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and, in doing so, must be able to The one 

die resolute support of the Ministry o j that of 

course which combines all possible c is< ‘ (^pcir opera- 
first making regulations and then suspending 
tion in deference to clamour. P rducation. It b 

- (e) A university is not only a f jSning. The 

also an institution for the j he a pioneer in 

gifted teacher need not nccc-ssarily, >nocca, 
new fields; but the function of sornc P carry on 

staff of a university is, in addition Uiiolars and 

research, and to train a fresh gcncia contribution to 

scientists who ss'ill make, in their turn, he to the 

knowledge. The question is country as a whole 

benefit of Chinese universities and o svstematically 

were this side of academic work moie y 

wSk .ha. i. ,vou.d. A high 

traditional in China, and a keen m genera- 

scicnces has growmup in the course o . htutions, uncon- 
tions. She possesses important ^?®5^*^^T,,j;vidual teachers m 
nected directly with the universities. doing valuable 

universities, both public and ’ pgrtain universities 

original work in their different ^t^dy. Hitherto, 

make organised provision for post-gra either be- 

however, the great majority have n sufficient o 

cause the supply of qualified stu^en adequately 

justify it, or b^ause they feel that they are n 
staffed and equipped for the P'^’^P®^?’ -h provision 
It is important, in our view, ^at p h as 

he increased. The value of ' --al Survey, which a 

the Academia Sinica and the Geo g generally appt 

not part of the university system, 1 ^phasise it. Ins t 
ciated for it to be necessary for us obligation to tea , 
tions, the staff of which is free froin the « research s 

and which can, as a consequence, org jn ptnet' ‘ 

as to relate it directly to the ce and scholarship^. 

hfe or in the international world of independenc 

possess obvious advantages. T they have, . 

academic duties, however, implies 

extent, less opportunity for -L^in sv'hici' res 

niethods of research than a uni ty 
teaching arc carried on toget ic 
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desired that facilities for obtaining such 
theTS ani abundant in China than at present 

pr2ei fin Jl not, so generally as at 

order to obtain to resort to foreign universities in 

tion that a greatS^dcllr important considera- 

the universitjp<; of post-graduate work at 

centres of educatio^^^lTI to their full ^^gour as 

new \vork on titc i”’ ^"less a professor keeps abreast of 
1 pupils becompc the instruction which he offers his 

1 t eaching, tPanhini^ ^ mechanical. Research vitalise s 
f6rgott4[~7T;7p--n-^- j'^^*;^ , ^^^t to rese arch. Nor must it he 
schools and nnl ^ .prTJblem ot' makuigTlie curriculum of 
onlyTn so farTr''^^ "^^ive to China can be solved 
1 organised. Thp ^ necessary materials are inv'estigated and 
fonce modern ani^nu-^^ institutions to create a culture at 
Chinese u^rsiSef a!', 'miversities of China, 

not, as a rule iinrt» J ^ already been pointed out, are 
lecturing can bp the excessive time devoted to 

to be, it should other grounds it ought 

universities than at ^ ^^Pi'acticable for' a larger number of 
for the deveIoDmpnt*"^^r^^^ the personnel required 

duplication is of pon PO^t-graduate work. Unnecessary 
lines on which such avoided, and, in deciding the 

have regard to the should proceed, a university must 
on elsewhere. A mn ^^^'Iter of the research being carried 
difficulty of securin/*ti!^^^°^* obstacle consists, not in the 
but in the fact that tn^^ teachers enjoy sufficient leisure, 
university qualified t uumber of students in any one 
mally too small to sin? ,P^°^t by advanced studies is nor- 
lor post-graduate worb^ r ^ single institution -ndth the basis 
In view of that dJffi ° continuous and systematic kind, 
loned above, there is ^nd of the fact that, as men- 

supply qp universities ^ ^ small number of areas an over- 
irmlar type, it seems^'"^"® ^ general education of a very 
hem ^ould be definitJ° desirable tliat certain among 
h?”+u details of snrfT ^,®ide as post-graduate institu- 
V”^'’crsities must be worked out later 

P posed below; but establishment of ivhich is 

iustitutions i *^°^dd suggest that, in tlie first 
bran?i”^^ respectively should not exceed two 

les of natural scipn one hand, certain 

ce, and on tlie other hand, the 
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social sciences, including history, has 

science, sociology and la^s^ We need nation of 

been said above as to the iniportance to 
ensuring that, in both_ these ^cat p China 

ledge, work is done which is alive, bee. j derived 

and not a mechanical reproduction adopted, 

from a foreign culture. If our fuggesUon Mcrc^^ 
opportunities for advanced work at ^ abroad on 

cre^ased, and the argument for If^^oncspondlngW 

the same scale as at present '^oul 
weakened. It would be reasonable, in 

of the funds now employed in cnabh g assistance of 
foreign universities should be apphed to the 
post-graduate institutions in China i^sc i. m^JcIi, though 
(/) The l^t-Buggcsaon raisc. a problem 
not directly connected with the in K-arine on uni- 
Ghinese universities, has an impor tendency of 

versity education in China. H arises necessary 

such students as can afford it, or can , .• jja foreign 

assistance, to obtain their umversity , js that tlie 
countries. The condition of ment a certificate 

individual should obtain from the , (.gj-tificates svere 
authorising him to do so; i, 4 o 4 -...dents in foreign 

issued in 1930, and the total number ^ ^y 2 ^Qj;n the 

universities amounted in that year ° ^ States. The 

majority were found in Japan nnd the families 

cost is defrayed in the great majority r gtudents re- 
ef those concerned, but a certain --ninent’ or from 

ceived scholarships firom tlie involved is in the 

provincial authorities. The fincluding that 

aggregate considerable. It is csti amounted m 

borne by students and their famihe ) j.Qjdmately two- 
1930 to not less than $9>900>ooo, ^ f- Governmen 

thirds of the total expenditure of the National 
on education in China. . ..nlversity education 

It was natural that, when ^Intiese geek abroad 

Was still in its infancy, Chinese stu jd not obtain a 

the modern knowledge which t ey -naratory 

OTIfl 1,268 P 

’Including 1,149 taking shorter course financial 

'Icpartments. In iq30> *55 

■Of the 1,484 students granted cerUficates m 93 
help from the Government. 
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Hicrc arc wlicthcr to-cl.'iy, wiicn 

tlic best interests berseJf, it is equally in 

young men shnnlri ^ country tfiat so large a body of 
institution! C ;Zf education in foreign 

their anxieiv nr. ti ^ educationalists have expressed tons 
It is most dcsirahlp'^ subject, and we tJiink it is well-founded, 
proved abilitv" «l.n 7a ^en of mature years and 

irndc- cmZZ li?' ‘I» opporuinily of worlnns 

stiidcius wjio rcsor/^" tcaclicix ; but the gicat majonty of 
type. Thev entnr tJ ° loi-cign universities arc not of that 
which they studv 

in Chinese uniJnr . .^^entical wjth those taken by students 
greatly by their onnnT*' .^.°"’e of them, no doubt, profit 
conclusion that ^ unities, but it is difficult to resist tlic 
been attracted tn ^°^^.'^‘^*'ablc number do not. They have 
foreign dcercc anri ^'nivcrsitics by the prestige of a 

the path to profiiable^nm^ expectation that it vdll smooth 
arc ill-prepared hv ti °ymcnt in China. Some of them 
of study abroad tn education to turn a period 

and, when they return 

to work in China ’ ^i^ilicult to adj'ust themselves 

quired. In tlie first*^nh^^°” ^’ ^ change of policy is re- 

abroad should be ‘^‘^^^fcates of permission to study 

case to-day and onl ' more spaidngly than is the 

graduate students quite exceptional cases to under- 

given for the purpose liv scholarships noiv 

provinces should Government and the 

men ivho are qualified means of assisting 

adequate facilities at n.-n ° advanced ivoi-k for which no 
awarded, that is to'sav China. They should be 

promise and to perso^i! students of genuine 

uni\-crsity, ivlio desire to engaged in teaching at a 

scholar. cany on research under a foreign 


4. Proposals for Reform 

iniraSe^iSho^^^^^ ivcaknesses of Cl, inesc 

^uipiiasisingagain ihcgreatscri'iccs that 

n-iking df^ree f '‘“g Cl.inesc sludcnls ab.oad 

^ »« 3/9 ''cic Studying Law aiJci 565 Libcial Arts. 
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they have rendered. It must be teachers 

successes of particular insduuions because of it. 

are achieved rather in spite oft ic -vvcaltlr of ability 

If China is to turn to the best account ti 

in the rising generation ifj indec ’ intelligentsia a 

evil of a half-educated be made to raise die 

deliberate and continuous effort must be m 
standard of university education. ^ ovcrcoinc and 

The general charaeter of tlm defee sm indicated 

the reforms which arc ncedc , initiative of i 

Some of these reforms can be upon motion by 

universities themselves ; otlicrs P their full ^^s , 

state ; all demand, if they a ^J^operation between ^ 
whole-hearted and oontmuou Education ^^d pr 

demic audioritics, the ’^^jnmarise, under , jd 

opinion. We proceed now , • j recommen ^i-eir 

htads, the specific 

be adopted, 'vith such p necessity 

abjeciva as is needed .o maU 

A. TU Ministry ofEd.mm md E 

Universities Comal it h^ of 

Owing to the historical con _^i gra'^^ly rom^^.^^^^^^ 

university education that it shon^^^^ ^^bh a 

unity and system, rt , organised m ac gducational 

y ayhole, X accW bo* f of *» 

definite plan, wnic /-<ti;„a and of di .„„tem 
and social needs °f ^ of the educational 

universities to ? to framesuch ap a rccom- 

The proper authontyw^.^^^ 

its application IS regblar an organisation 

mended, therefor , blinistry to bies The principal 

should be ^f^^’^^lndards of the unners bnes on 

and educational standa detail below. They 

matters on 'vh^^h sueU^^ ^tail 

which It determination of th^ different areas, {b) the 

include {a) ".. be supported m ^jr university 

public tliem of the funds av^ ^^^bich grants 

allocation l^etwe settlement of th^ tem .^^j^ents and 

education M the appointment om bjons 

shall be paid “ue of regulations, laying doi 

professois, \y) 
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promotion of Promotion and equipment, (e) the 

maintenance of a ^ ration between universities and the 
entrance and otliP,- uniformity of standard in 
application of suS generally (/), tlie 

efficiency of universitv needed to promote the 

In order thm the M; c^^ation and administration, 
success, it is necessnrv Perform these duties with 

expert advice sliould be assisted by the best 

confidence and sunnon should command the full 

IS accordinglv rernmrv, ° , ^^‘I^mic and public opinion. It 
Council shall be j ^ National Universities 

consultative canacitv* it i Minister in a 

thirty membeis^flnr?ci.'^^ consist of not more than 

administrators ^nerenr, *1 include university teachers and 
sentatives of the MinrstrJ^D pubhc life, and rcpie- 
instance, be nominatp^i^' Personnel should, in the first 
should be made as soon ^ ^mister, but arrangements 

tives of the teachine- ^ P°^5^ble to enable tlie representa- 
to be elected bv tlieiV ,, ™mistrative staffs of universities 
should be to advise tfie Council 

university education tn^i. on all matters relating to 

action should be taken n ffiose referred to above, and 

consulting it. It shnnlH i ^ *^Ii^ui by the Minister only after 
full meeting not less secretarial staff, hold a 

mtei-val should carrv n,i ^ and in the 

We recognise tliat rfsub-committees. 

communications of Chi' distances and defective 

by the Ministry of sneh m obstacles botli to the exercise 
desirable and to the rm efi control as seems to us 

But these difficulties thnnii?” ? repi esentative council, 
uient, invalidate our genuine, do not, in our judg- 

universities are situated^in I’be great majority of 

pointed out above near! ^ country; as was 

students of China are to be university 

'rfich, as well as t£”"^ Peiping and Shanghai, 
of Tientsin, Hankow and S university centres 

Nanking. Evch, therefo!? ^^Schow, arc within readi of 

ofthccountiymoredistanf?^‘^I”^®‘^'’‘‘'“^''“ I*'®'” P^ts 
tlie Universities CouncTkSnV^'' 

With the major part of thV contact, nevertheless, 

the worktvhich cv^ system. The value of 

3 c\ en thus hmitcd, it could do can hardly be 
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exaggerated. By bringing close touch 

universities it xvould at once keep . experience to bear 

with academic problems, bring (development of a 

on their solution, and make possi i .ydiich would be the 
well-considered and tim universities because 

more likely to be approved by making it. 

university representatives hacl t.. i 

5. Unification and Co-operation universities should 

It is desirable that the nurnber a rational 

be diminished, and that there s i djetween diffci’cn i 
of labour, and closer co-opcyation,^bc 3 ,,.eial 

stitutions. It is too frequently instead of one strong • 
weak institutions in a given ^^^""’cceive a disproportion^ 
Certain departments of stu Y is needless _d P ‘ 

attention to die neglect of others W universities^ TJe 

tion and overlapping ^<^XTenS 

result is educational inefficiency adopted 

, Vh it is recommended should be adopte 

The measures winch it 

are as follows : — ' , i universities exisr u , (d^ice 

(a) Where several P"^H% Nation, acting on th o 

single city, die Ministry of Educ^^^.^. should 

of the National ^^^'^There is no adequate jn uational 

reduce their number. ^ may^be 

example, d^g and Shanghai. W ^ line 

universities at specialising m so e^ instiuitions 

desirable that universities P institutions, j^ilc 

of work should knowledge should as far as p 

covering the same fie ^ to be introduced in 

be unified. oEunfficaUon i ^oecial circum- 

The ■J??- »"f,f 

eny ,°“,ar i„>amtions and a«a . consideration. 

Stances of particum should recei 

methods are possible a 3,,bsequcnt difficulu«> 
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namely^ cither f-f 

univci-sitics concernrr?* complete amalgamation of the 
stituent coIIe^;r‘r ? conversion into con- 

case, the cxistincr federal university. In the fiist 

buildings, othe”^^^^ . cease to exist, their 

new institution ^ staffs being transferred to the 

'hey >vo„lT™J? H ■ p>““- I" tl'e 

ordinate parts of a 1^- ^°^”bty, but would do so as sub- 
down regulations for organisation, which •would lay 
educational stanrl-iudo maintenance and improvement of 
affecting the univcrci/ "’culd be responsible for matters 
examinations. ^ whole, including finance and 

The first course ic fi 
advantages, in the matter bor)"^r'j 
of economy, ft shonlct u educational efficiency and 
adopted. If— ivhic], . ’ therefore, whenever possible, be 
rejected on m-ounrtc I'r "ot be the case— it is 

satisfactory in itself second, though less 

substantial improveme r administer, would be a 

obtaining. ^Vhichev,^,.^”i- arrangements at present 

don must ob' dS?°^'^y be followed, its detailed applica- 
lisht or the Et avil'In*'? '>>' Minfetry'i!: tj.e 
specialist advice. It d^res and nith tlie aid of 

introduction of a bnW b® insisted, however, that the 
essential. Both on f>rl unification of some land is 

die continuance nf y^^*^uual and on financial grounds, 
fensible. ^ present anarchy is ivdiolly inde- 

different universiti^ diversity of type between 

attention to eenomi’ uumber devoting their principal 
science, and liberal including law and political 

of those which eive t should be diminished ; the number 
natural sciences anri . of primary importance to tlic 

should be increased T ° branch or another of technolog)', 
existing to-dav ori'j^+°-^^*°'^°^rect the undue uniformity 
technical traininp- at- the facilities for higher 

certain univcrsitiec of Education should convert 

with a\aewtoincreasin°crT^'^bj?m°.Sicm'^°bcgcs. In addition, 
work in China if d ,^be faciliUes for advanced academic 

the first instance certain universities, not, in 

graduate studv institutions for post- 

that should be “Vision as to the particular institudons 
sen for these purposes should be made by 
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the Ministry on the ac\\'icc of the National Unu 

Council. (See below.) r„„;vrrsitv education may, 

(c) In order that the system of is desirable that 

as far as possible, be ^ directly responsible to a 

all public universities should be c Acrefore, that_ the 
single authority. It is recommen c > . j Universities, 

proiincial universities should ^o^om ‘ National 

financed and controlled, don. 

Universities, by the Ministry of i^jic universities con- 

, {d) Where two or ^orc separam sl^ould 

tmue to exist in a single city, it between them. _ They 

be the fullest possible co-opera ^ reasonable division 

should agree, that is to say, ^o osta courses, to en- 

of labour, to avoid needle^ Hires at whichever of 
.courage students to attend ec ^^jicntly treat ^ P^. 
institutions concerned can . (.Quimon standar s 

, ticular subject, and to ‘ ^ in matters of . ' 

entrance and other cxamina o” ’ appro'^og ^PP 

The Ministry of Education before app^^^^^ 

for grants, should satisfy itse^ that arrang ^ ^ ^ 

co-operation have been ‘ j private ^diversities 

(c) The existence of ^a?iety into the ^mve ty 

duces a valuable elemen registration ad q 

system, 

safeguards the public m conditions laid ^ _^stence. 

subject to compliance should continue m . ^ 

Ministry, these nniversities shou o 

There is not t^e sa^jns^hc of ivhmh 

unregistered pny^'-o Fxcept in the speci . ^ce of 

be highly unsatisfactory. ^ ^ diat the *;? ^„rounds, 

vincing evidence "S Pf^rable on 

one or other among ^ universities shoitid_ . Universities 

the unregistered pnv the registered Pnv national 

(J) It is import^ as possible mto the 

should be worked , ns is frequently autho- 

educational system. e^nst in the same ‘ nossible co- 

and Private Udiver^ge for the maximum possm 
rities of both shd;^^^rhem on the lines private 

operation betwe desirable that the g Rational 

the same reason, It IS resented on 

Universities should 
Universities Council. 
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C. The Staffing of Universities 

involvcs^an' quality of university education 
universities position of the staffs of 

chapter tint reasons given earlier in the present 

factory' ’ in * t ),« !?” perhaps generally, unsafis- 

appointed bv the^Po presidents, tliougli 

which thev Ji av,. -> . °^'‘”a^cnt, frequently lack the support 
staffs of universit'*^^^^*’ ^rom it. TJie administrative 

their n^embpr•(^ some cases, excessive, nor are 

their fitness for wth a single eye to 

different g-radcs nr The status and duties of the 

their economic positfon ambiguous and ill-defined; 

be exposed to nnUt; ^ precarious, and they are liable to 
which interfered P^'^^f^are of an improper character 

centage of oarr-rtm^ * freedom. TJie high per- 

practice of professor^ t and the pre\’alence of the 

results in a confliVf more than one university, 

establishment of jacompatible wdth the 

studen., in .helSTdLS^£>“ 

, w 'pSdTn"! “''“p"-* 

by the :^nistrv of PHi.n should be appointed 

Universities Council <s *be ad\'ice of the National 

a single eye to the erin ^PP°^’’^aicnts must be made with 
capacity of the inrii^r^^ lonal eminence and administratiic 
siderations must hn concerned, and poh'fical con- 

they must be able to ^^Uuded. Once appointed, 

of the Ministry anri rr. confidence on the baching 

throwing over its own ^ S^^^ave scandal of tlie Government 
clamour must not be deference to intrigue or 

for a university president tn clearly impossible 

and decision unless Im adrnmister his office with energy' 
authority which loyal support of 

W There shouW is respod^ble. 

council elected bv the nrnC ■ “"L''crsity an academic 
advise the presidedit on ^ should be to 

discipline, and gcncrallvTn curriculum and 

of the university'. ^ * ssist him m the administration 

of chairs, the ho'ldlrs'of a definite number 

s of is Inch would be regular professors. 
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The number, and the subjects on ''^j’?'i'Ylinistry, on the 
established, should be determined b> -j j^ftcr con- 

adiiec of the National Universities C^nc , 

sultation ^vith the president and academic 
university concerned. . , ^ aopointment to 

(d) The qualifications t'cquiic down by the 

diferent professorial chairs shou - ^j^ents should be 

National Universities Council. of the president 

made by the Minister, after hearing , . pj- council, 
of the university concerned, on t dieir posts on 

(c) The system under which ptofe^® ‘ ^jed. They should 
a yearly or two-yearly ‘^otitraet mus j. Jqj. ictircment), 
be appointed for life (i.c. till the die excep- 

subject to six months’ notice on c dismiss a professor, 

tional event of its becoming ^ qdng the Nationa 

the Minister should do so only a concerned should a 

UniversiUes Council, and the profc sor eonc^^ 
entitled to be heard by the ' s of the administi atn c 

(/) Lecturers, assistants and m presidcn • 

staff of universities should be tipp appointed to, su 

The number of persons holding, ;j^nistry of Educa 

posts should be communicated financial assistance, 

annually when application is made lor ^^^.^^^^ hpuld 

and should be approved by It. Lectu 

be appointed irthe first place for o^ y dispensed 

and subsequently, unless their services ^ 

with, for not less than three years. university 

[g) The remuneration of ^ to „t 

teachers should be standardise salaries of di . ^ 

the excessive disparities be ^ . -which c.xist at ^ 

sections of the teaching pro education should P ^P. „ 
For this purpose the Mmistiy ^^^^^f^alaries and defining 
and issue regulations fixing a promotion, and ^jty 

the eonditiom of empfoyment a^ Pto the se^ 

of retirement. Further, ^vrth a vie^o die 

of the teacher’s position, academic duUes, i jpn 

undertake work additiona introducing a P g pf 

investigate the practica_ i y special eircums 

scheme, and the form "^^"dd most advantageously a^ 

China, such a scheme eould m sc j^^rs on * . prs 

{h) The employment nnder which professo 

wMch obtains to-day, and the system m 
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iccturcrs ninlT» ^ • 

university nVf- • • ^ P^'^cticc of teacliing at more than one 
education* anH interests of university 

than 8(^ n’er ront °r f ^discontinued. In future, not tes 
of full-time tearl staffs of universities should consist 

formed that it and lecturers should be in- 

devote their -ivhnl ^ P°”°^^ion of their posts that they shall 
and that, in the ewnt"’ institution appointing tliem, 
a course ofWtuT-^o receiving an imitation to give 

it, obtain special nr. ^ they must, before accepting 

their university president of 

reasonably witlil, M • permission should not be un- 
university cmnlr.,,^ cases \vhere no prejudice to the 
understood thar^l”^ them is involved, it should be clearly 
institutions i\ithoiif undertake work at other 

posts. ^ nrst obtaining it ipso facto vacate tlieir 

teachers include^^r.^^*^^ clear that the duties of university' 
seminar and tutnrlJi the delivery of lectures, but 

iedge. It is essential advancement of know- 

as to leave them enffi work should be so organised 

i^cep abreast of time to carry on research, and to 

fields. progress of science in their different 

Finance 

fin 

are not satisfactor^^^ Wh universities and the State 

universities is defravpH h f™*^'tcntlrs of the cost of national 
it possesses to insist o ^ ^ Government, the power which 

of the university ^*”Provement in the organisation 

principle is obsen^H ' sufficiently used. No clear 

to different institution^ °.^™^riing the amount to be paid 
as a condition of tpop* • reasonable requirement that, 
satisfy the MinLstrv pubhe money, a university shall 

efficient and pron^i,, ^dtycation that it is educationally 
sisted upon. Grants of ^ uimistcrcd, is not adequately in- 
fi' ^tyu ently in arreai-s tnoney promised to universities are 
The fbllowdnET nri ’ • 

. (o) The sum to be T ®fiould in future be obsen'ed : — • 
tion should be °n university cduca- 

sultation inth the Government, after con- 

(6) When this ™f'=^5^:dueation and Finance. 

urn has been determined, it should be 
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allotted among different -univcrsit j. ^ Universities 
Education, on the advice of the ^ estimates 

Council, after a consideration of llm repor 
submitted by the universities. Vienvccn different m- 

(c) In determining the frllocati -xrfinistry should have 
stitutions of tlie funds available, i university system 

regard both to the requirements of particular in- 

as a whole and to the quality^ and n d_^ j 

stitutions. It should both consi c , oxccssivc and 
the number of separate rristimtio applymS 

be reduced, and satisfy itself Jat ^ Smimstered and 

arc educationally efficient an P. lo staffing) sa ^ 

that they comply with Hs regu ;^^^ 

should, after due notice has to a Y 

It should on no account made in the P^^ ‘ j^eans 

because such payment has by the State a ‘ ^j^ca- 

ontrary, it should use gran« in univer-tv educ 

.f in^kHurr that tire necessary reio 


ecause such payment has by the State ‘ gduca- 

ontrary, it should use gran forms in univcrs y 

f insisthig that tire necessary reto 
ion are carried out. universities may o 

(J) It is important ,„c tnowlcdg * „ 

)lan their work rn,^^''^"'anable to enable pljn 
lecessary funds wiU .f> , gj^able, thpreforC) 

oe carried out. It is university cd should be 

whole sum to be sp articular nnive ^ ^ possible, 
grants to be made to par two, anU i P 

stabilised for peno s oromised to uni- 

of three years. . - powing pny^“„%ke efficiency and 

(') arr"a« “ '“j-I” nS 

versities to fall m concerned, ■‘■i , university of the 

moral of the ^ns^^ tion has informc should be 

the Ministry of Ed made to it, ^omptlY) nt the 

amount of the gr j^aller grant pa P results than 
punctually paid. A sm produce bett 

Xro;t;affiirregninrly. 

E. Educational oUuiningin somc^^^^^ 

The cdueadonal st-dard^^^^ 

arc tmnecess^ily low^^.^ ^^^^^ous training 

are not quahheU o) 



. i-’niversht education 

upon formal u reliance is placed 

Jjitlc attention particular lecturing, and loo 

to the need nF n seminar and tutorial work, and 

of courses of IccmrerS'"^ independent study. The x-aricty 
'vliilc insufficient care infrequently e.xccssivc, 

thorouahlv trronnri'a^-^^ ensuring that students arc 

The usfof IbreL ni’the subject studied. 

c.xcc.ssi4 tnatcnals in tlie curriculum is sometimes 

not sufficicntlv tr,.^ *°”''' between teachers and students arc 
educational efficienm^^n’ r^ults injunous bo]h <o the 
concerned. The ^ moraf of the institutions 

inadequate. ^ ision made for post-graduate work is 

position of Ut'if alsovc for improving tlic 

"’w T?0 Mta? ‘'""'I ''“iSS:- 

university entrnne^ ni^ Education should establish a common 
public uni^-crsit£s preferably for all 

for eertain w Sou ’ impracticable, 

the Ministry The e^•^ ?f uniyersitics to be determined by 
Board composed nf should be conducted by a 

puipose by the teachers nominated for the 

Alinistry. Care shonlrt^n'^^ representatives of the 

required is such as /« lo ensure that the standard 

profit by a univcrsiiv^”^^^ students qualified to 

sities. Candidates admitted to univer- 

preference, the univeS^ be required to state, in order of 
successful being then d\\t ^bey desire to enter, those 

to the accommodation IvaSbr^ among tliem according 
c.\amination. ailablc and to their place in the 

^vork ivith review to^dim'^^?^*^ “^'S'^Eation of tJicir 
■which students arc number of Jiours for 

creasing the time eivOn^ ^d in- 
jects where it fs (iu sub- 

Ministry of EducatioK^^? ^^— ""Eerimental "'u^b. The 
grammes of work suhmRt ^be reports and pro- 
grant, sliould satisfy hse f that for 

received attention La o essential points have 

to ensure tliat tliev d^n amend its regulations so as 

burden oflectures on teLf ° ^™Puse the present excessive 
s on teachers and students. As stated above. 
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all univcrsily teachers must seminar and 

include not merely the delivery of Icctuic , 
tutorial work. , . , „,„ 4 pnts graduate by 

' (c) The arrangement under • university course 

accumulating “credits” throughout t ' , grounds. The 

is open to serious criticism on cduca soon as is 

Ministry should aim at snbsUtuting ^^^.(,5 place 

practicable, a system under sylncji S* ‘ general 

as the result of a final examination. y^age its adop- 

introduction of that change, it shoui necessary, 

tion by individual universities, an action possible. 

at '-. , ir. make SUCH f e rc- 


esult of a final cxamina-w,y * ^ jts aaop- 

„.,:tion of that changc,.it should jneo^ ^^^ssary, 
ion by individual universities, an action possible, 

modify its regulations so as to ma ' universiws le- 

(rf) The teaching programme insufficient 

uircs to be revised. On the ^ r Jjc different snbjcc 
pace to the fundamental elenients thoroughly 

.hieh all students studying f ’Typon their less essen- 
icfore they can enter with iffiv < g ^^^t make . 
ial aspects. On the other ^^ti ’ ^ desirable or 

1 use of Chinese materials as ^ ^gcs is in the firs P ‘ 
.bk. The correction As 

1 matter for tlic university currieu r—gn 

they should make every gferenee to the nee s 

select the literature used with jy China, ^ 

Id women who will ^Pend ^‘Ssider, not tn^hffiese 
.pointing teachers, ability con- 

npral niialifications, but_t!iey the speeia 


nnt- mei'-ij . 

lu women wnu sUrt consiuer, noj- Chinese 

ppointing teachers, ability eon- 

eneral qualifications, , ■ j-yowledge to the P. yj^j call 

laterials and to apply gut the Min^try and 

'tions of thdr own co ^ythorities to thes them. 

c attention of ^fi^^fsteps arc ^dependent study 

ould satisfy itself th amount of md p ensure, 

(c) An increase ^ It ? purpose, 

imandcd of ®’^Y'^^\ave adequate accommodation 

ot only that they ^^^^:brary facilities and ^jy^ ,5 

ut that the certain univcrs gjjycation, m 

rc available. The * Ministry special atten- 

improvement of the university 

of seminar rooms. by students 

(J) The recurrent oen 
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tension between students and staff?, 
to education ^ pertain univcrsiUcs, arc injurious both 
^Vhiic the rnm ^ thc wcJl-bcing of China, 

clitions niitciri these evils depends pailly upon con- 

jMinisirv it academic authorities and thc 

In ordeV that ''i^ power greatly to diminish them, 

as stated abovo acliicvcd, it is necessary, 

be Stabiliser! 1} ^ position of teaching staffs should 

a sinnlc insti’tnr^^ they should devote their whole time to 
ment of close ne^°”’ *'^**^ 1 " should regard thc cstablish- 

part of their rb>r^°^T witJi students as an essential 

Sft, mSnet^s?- M “ does not already 

lar consultation ca^ through Ariiich regu- 

the Students nr,.^ ,1 place between representatives of 
matters of common bodies of univ'crsitics on 

be able to count U^^'crsity authorities must 

Ministry of Education • ^°”^dpncc on the support of the 
on. carr)ang out policies once decided 

graduate irorT'^^^na^*^ present made for research and post- 
is necessary that the f s^^otild be increased. It 

arranged as to im, university staffs should be so 

the a&MmCirof time contribute to 

FurtJier, tlic Ministry of'™®' ? ■'“P'ttivo fields, 
desirability of I^ducabon should consider the 

graduate institutions. ^ certain universities into post- 

post-graduie'^tudMts'^lhouw''l teachers and 

studying abroad, it is notTn^tl^'‘^Tf oPPortunity of 

that more than a sm^ii i best mterests of China 
should be encouraeed trf undergraduate students 

purpose should be^drastiraU expenditure on this 

should be applied to +1^ ^'^'luced. The funds released 
China, includSg °/ education in 

above, ^ ^aduate institutions referred to 


5- Conclusion 

M'SiTpTra^aphr'>''aS°T"^ explained 

TJie principles on which recapitulated. 

t- iNiiicii our proposals rest arc already, if 
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CONCLUSION 

1 to ^viclci) 

wc may judge by the opinions cxpicsscc tliun 

accepted. No scheme of rcconslnicUon c. spin*^ 

create tlie conditions required to give \„yishcd by ^ 

of education, nor can those condHtons c ^ reform of the 
single strobe of the official pen. it is only as 

university system can be bc^n ‘ pursued over the 

a result of a systematic full results. The 

period of a generation that it ^vlll yrm r ^fjcr enunciation 
essential requirement to-day is, not yic , continuous 

of laudable generalities, but a sus ai „(.adcmic autho- 
effort by the Alinistry of Education a effort be 

rides to translate principles ^’^to Pfa Universities _shq 
made, ive see no reason why jy are— -iustitutio 

not become — ^what some of them ^ proud, 

of which any nation would have a iig 



CHAPTER JV 
ADULT EDUCATION 

^ost satisfactor)' features 
j ij^ / ^irc two special aspects of 

frnm ft r^i which differentiate it at first sigJit 

and oftho corresponding organisations in Europe 

Z r^^r ?- - ^ it mucli larger in 

nortinmU as a u’hole, and its budget is pre- 

nlnro 't than in other countries. In the second 

. ®^tmtls m China for something \'cry different, 
eHnr-if” ^ ^ character and its essential aims, from adult 
lalirl America. In Germany and Eng- 

rniirsoQ education means supplemental)' 

fp^cinn ° adults who are already engaged in a pro- 

imnrnintfff forrn of manual labour, with the object of 

resnnrm'hntt Strengthening their sense of 

, P ^.1 - rcatcr skill in their profession and the 

spare time are subsidiary objects. The ordinary 
nrps^m!!^ ^ education in Europe and America 

clem^n^nr? pupil has had a complete 

nrilliVpm-^ education. In a country where the percentage 
nnH T iV somewhere about 8o, the teaching of reading 
mnin as m_ Russia and Turkey— to be the 

rt t adult education, not merely in order to put 

to illiteracy, but also to induce adults to have tlieir 
nFthp ^ educated, and to is-in them over to tiie cause 
n riilp of education. Adult education is also here, as 

locipi? principal form of social education. It is only 
an^ associate wth it museums and libraries 

countrfpc forms of educational acti^'ity which in other 

effort scientific bodies. The cult 

in the crVipmp of workers’ spare time also have a place 

adultc fall education. Educational actitdties for 

adults fall under three main heads, viz. :— 

'^^f'acauiHr^aH ^ had no opportunity 
• ^ ;irf rudiments; this includes the campaign 

d?p pdar schools, social centres for 

/ N c; I .'=j?ncation of the masses, etc. 

^ Organisations for adult education and 

advanced study (libraries, museums, ctc.j. 
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{3) Social cdiicalion in general, \o7-. pastimes, 

improvement of social manners and 1 P ‘ 
popnlar physical education, genet al cn « r Social 

In the 'Ministry of Education, it i'^ '^'‘^.^'^^^llp^cnartincnt 
Education that deals Avith these q^jcsltons. IblloAving 

has three sections. Section 1 _ deals symbols 

questions: (1) Popular 7^ nooular readings 

and the campaign against illiteracy , 131 1 • por the 

for -the masses; (4) (h) 

rural, industrial and cornrnci cial P V education foi 
plementary vocational training; («) Section H 

the abnonnal and infirm ; and (7) t ‘ . p centres for the 
deals with the following matters: t,i; ‘ ^luseums; 

cducationof the masses, and popular rjent books; (4) 

(3) presentation of antiquities an -cial manners an 
aesthetic education ; (5) improvcm , of the 

popular pastimes, and (6) r^) the Library of r 

Section III deals with (i) \ional I 

and {3) NaUonal Ed 


jecuon ill deals wuiu rational Museum. 

^^inistry and (3) the National E provinces and g 

The cdueeiioi. authoriucs °J “7^ tant sKUons fo. 
dtic, have also in many case, ve„ .mp 
social education. . . extension oi „ 

. As regards ^JJ'cducatlon in general^ tlm^^ 
in connection wth aaujt , Slielciang> jv^^rtion, 

proAinccs arc Hopei, in the same direction, 

have^also been more or J etc. their 


Va^riTi; ’prm-ces mmntmn pV^ded for ^ ^ 

OAvn expense, in wlucp p 'social Avorkers (e.g- ^^irig of 

4 ycars^for the training of "blish^nts and 

and Shekiang), or . These estabbj 

organisers of rvUh » personal 

courses proAude egcarch Avork. 7 • ^ of tluS kind. 

They also engage tn ttistimtio training 

knowledge of ^ flui insUtuUons aim b ^ ^^,^^ation. 
The directors of ^,ast field ot an rhe 

A’arious classes of ^^o^kers m^t le a experimental avoi-^i^^^ 

eating the masses in toAsm 
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(2) study the aspects of the education of individual adults 

in China, and at the same time in other countries, 
iv'ith a view to comparison 5 

(3) promote the publication of simplified text-books and 

suitable readers, to prevent the movement from being 
impeded by lack of material. 

Special-training classes are frequently arranged for clc- 
rncntary-school teachers and other persons who, ha\ing 
already received a general training, arc anxious to devote 
themselves to social education in a more limited field (the 
canton or village). In many pro\anccs special committees 
have been formed of inhabitants of particular Hsiens, 
for the purpose of collaborating with the competent edu- 
cational authorities in the work of adult education. Vigorous 
propaganda is conducted for the purpose. All this gives the 
^v(^k in question a genuinely systematic character. 

• j ^ ivork is still in its initial stage, and is undoubtedly 
inadequate at present to cope with the immense needs of 
the country; although this docs not preclude its rapid 
development along a variety of lines. The following, for 
instance, are figures relating to the province of Shekiang:— 



Year. 


1928 - 1929 . 



People’s Educational Centres 
Libraries 

Playgrounds . . 

Moving Libraries 

People’s Schools . . . . | ] 

Continuation Schools 

Enquiry for Labour Posts ! . ” 

Netvspaper Posts 

Reformed Tea-houses 

Parks . . 

Recreation Centres . . 

Lecture Institutions . . 

11 

73 

57 

10 

331 

284 

24 

e? 

82 

46 

17 

76 

1,760 

35 

4,411 

2,114 

50 

42 

185 

4 

Total . . 

790 

m 



(A number of libraries, playgrounds and lecture centres have been 
converted in the past year into People’s Educational Centres.) 
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The principal adult educational to coml’^'- 

the “people’s schools,” the main object ol - civic 

illiteracy and to give the people some j],cse schools 

education. In 1929-1931 there were i ,7 Kiangsn- T’iic 
in the province of Shekiang unQ. b-” . nreparations to 
hlinistry of Education is making intcnsi^ ' proposes to 

increase the number of these schools, anc ^^^^^ for the 

make attendance to a certain of this kind arc 

adults for whom they are intended. L realisation o 

deserxing of the highest Praise, thoug 

their aims is beset with immense , teaching „ 

It would be desirable to interest particular, m 

J a whole, and elementary .pi,c work done 

development ’^’^I^Vnot clash 

teachers m connection with the ^ need n 


e mrthods of teaching ^"f^;,7cading 

hool with the intention , ■u„thcY.hf.C.A. 

ents. „ V'mallycstablkl'^^^, /level adult 

The“social centres in raising education 

r. doing 7«p: .'rTw 3 =»vo»r.og<“““ 
ducationin China. T ‘hj -gjicc by collcc S i930'i93’^. _. 

1 different branches o obiect-lessons- ^ Shcki g 

if varied materials ^^35 such science and 

)rovince of Kiangsvi centreSj woadcasting ’ 

.ad 84. Ap.« f'S *="’»• “"f^Sorof , disB.- 

art museums, ®d for the edu . ^itutions ^re ^ 

etc., specially designed t sinad^organise^^^^^^^ 

These social cen .^Inch >tiey difficult to 

giiished by the e^ • ^ ^vhich r® . object-less 

^^ossession of -yena ^ teac^/Jy^f the ^ eifong 

'StrJS^ P'-;* 

is convincing ewde i^^telligencc of drawing, cspec 
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tJic work done by tl,e pupils at the 
school studenf« little inferior to that done by art- 

bears in itc mo< ^11 .the adult education definitely 

mark of Pin' ' and m its achic\’cmcnts the genuine. 
Ihc work^nr"n''' .inspiration, whereas the text-books and 

secondar\' anrt ^ young, especially 

they fol/ow f schools, arc open to tiie criticism that 

tliey follow foreign models to excess. 

sue^esS education, the only 

Se macti? T® bo given a 

everyday lifp F and brought into closer contact with 
or rccreatinn" moi'o an intellectual pastime 

of social lifp’ ^bjm a factor in tlic transformation 

necesS^ of mn? imperative and urgent 

in China the soaal and economic conditions 

should be to not ° of the education of the masses 
It would not^tl e noad leading to modernisation, 

praedee revnl be adwsable, as is at present the 

?adS to SvJ o • ii^ terms of the past, but 

obieS-Iessfns do ^vhen gitdng 

fuire iHrotl f eds of 

youne and in nH , ^'^^lected, both in the education of die 
hSiI? TetlLeH 1 is perhaps due to the 

Chiniis^to ^ -'ii the Chinese; but, if 

rather than back^^ ^ modernised, men must look forward 

pri?ciSp<=^,^'!?5^''"'f'°'? be brought about, the nets- 

and other in^t't ^ formulated, and the social centres 

cJilSy education reorganised in 

must alsn^ip n^sc pimciples. These educational centres 
• j rought into touch with the ^vorkers’ centres 
shSs bts^np«°r^™ and progressive lines (factories, work- 
; brms railways, ports, farms, etc.). It is 
their icnl Jtii^ ^P™®able to bring the social centres out of 
p,.! • ^”fo ^nntact with real life, both in respect 

fosphed principles by ivhich they arc 

fl ^be work here under consideradon, 

IS cn cisms of failure to keep in touch -wath everyday 
ife are applicable even to the biggest centres, which rank 
^ t niodds of their hind. In small and unpretentious 

cen les, the studies are often rcladvely more practical 
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than in institutions organised on a 

landing considerable resources and . w ’ilid of the. Mass 
In this connection something ma> o . jjgjcn, na th 
ttlucation Movement in the district ot j.jjo,vn 

proiincc of Hopei, a movement %vincn 

throughout China. . ^ „ _,.ca of 4^0 „ 

The district of Ting-Hsien, families)* ‘ 

onles and a population of 3975 °°° J.aractcr in the s 
organisation of quite an exceptional cl ^j,}s Asso^^ ^ 

of the so-called Mass Education A .^vhom have 
tron employs some 200 Equipment rf^o%omc 

nnivcrsity education. It has co 7 ^ 4 ^ a6o,ooo 

financial resources. Its dollars {§ M 

hundreds of thousands of ^ of the cduca , the 

1“ 1931-32), whereas the bu g funds Indem- 

i.,, „,.o 


«ociation is tmanceu . China per cc*.-/ * 

ity, or, to be precise, frot?, J purse the I 

0 per cent) ; from the P^jj^oluding ^^^tributions by 
■oni certain endowments* ^^.om „y 

filer Foundation; (some 5 P^^ and of so 

ihabitants of the.distri large sn fact ^ 

The concentration ^ is j^the foriii® are 

ecialists in a single an of th® _ ^ndels 


er Foundation; nn^* / ome 5 P^ and ot sy 
abitants of the.distri larg® w the fact ^ 

fhc concentration ^ is j^the foriii® are 

:cialists in a mngl® education ent of the ^^odels 
it methods of ndnl develop yi^sequcntly j. ^o 

n most effective reasonable, therefor 

Idled there ''^^^^ina. It ficiation’in ^^^^’may seem 
r the whole of Ch ^ of the jn on.e P^^^^j^ues draivn 

insider the ^‘^^^plation of J public ^ever, tliosc 

Such an a'^^^Srcnlarly ^ concei^®f,hat tlicir present 

adesirable, P countrp consider , ^ be n^® 

om the wliole organi^atio^d that rt shon p^. 
t the head^f^ inadeqn^^. 0,000 pe^^^ i^pres- 
ludget IS ^nr ^ to S ^ liable to g attempt to 

[iatlly i^|;\ucial f ®°"perimcnt the inability 

roroonsc fin^^ if the c^P ov^g J reason 

?r&B» 
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accurately estimating the big 
Further general needs of the country, 

tion tn Vhr Philanthropic character of their work in rcla- 
abstnrf di-strict tends to give them too 

Tliece °i‘h°ok on the questions which have to be solved. 
The ‘o be justified by the facts, 

arc centre of tlic work, in which the main buildings 

is the can;t^f^r ^.^jority of the workers arc engaged, 
woi terc a ^ chstnet, Tingchow. Isolated assistant 
are a ten "'iio ti avcl from one ^^llage to another 

of the district certain villages and at certain points 

tiom^^n!?'^ f is dhaded and subdi^'idcd into scc- 

camna^^n The chief branches arc: (i) The 

hvm ^ (2) ngriculturc; (3) citizenship; 

Era^e (6) art ed^wation; (7) co- 

(6) publicity work!' ^ research u'ork, and 

irnDrei^'en these many acdntics gives the 
c.xDcnrferl i«uch money, labour and good ^s-ill is being 
a" Penprci ^"'°rk of limited scope, incapable of producing 
for^ evaTr,r,i'^^°"r™f social plan. In the headquarters, 
resDDTici'hi^ r’ Literacy Section (i.'e. the Section 

of ^DPrJar^f ^ campaign against illiteracy) a number 
and^cpl^^r ^ nt work studjung the Chinese alphabets 
evervrrin characters they consider necessarj' for 

thpir^ ■ ^^^^c)us efforts arc made by them to put 

^^"^‘^rning tJie simplification of the imting 
VI form; books for the use of adults arc 

IS publisher! ^ Tif ®^™.Phhhh^^ signs, and even a ne\vspaper 
nf ’ There is an unquestionable danger here 

^ PP^'^iy local system of VTiting, taking no 
nnt- *- same direction elsewhere. We need 

r/7/7 a" have already said on this subject (pp. 40 

nf^iivr.Ki ^ ct Education Section is engaged on the solution 
„i P . altogether secondary and unimportant 

j ^■. _ ®. ™cmbers are try'ing to construct cheap — 
ttipr^ ^gramophone-cases, and the like, though 

nnmil have been a unique opportunity of re\i\ 4 ng 

™°‘h^^sing it along artistic and practical 
-.‘l ^otanical Gardens and the Zoological Sections 
are also handling small details of merely local interest. Local 
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experiments in wheat selection, or a lantern to attract 
insects attacking vegetables, arc made tire subject of propa- 
ganda, with laborious calculations as to the advantages 
resulting from their widespread use ; but the more important 
questions, such as the problem of communications, agri- 
cultural technique, electrification, the organisation of trade, 
etc., are entirely ignored. 

The same criticism might be made as regards education 
in citizenship. Descriptions of model families are compiled 
and honorific distinctions are distributed, etc., while no 
attempt is made to lay dorvn guiding principles for the 
reorganisation of family life and for the development of 
local self-administration. 

The purpose of all these acthdties seems to be to idealise 
the present mode of Indng instead of working with a \dew 
to the future. The general impression remains that tlie 
vast resources here devoted to adult education might be 
employed much more usefully and economically if the really 
admirable social workers who are here displaying such 
unparalleled devotion were given responsible posts in the 
public education' ser\dce. The importance of intensive 
local work is undeniable, but it necessarily implies, and 
that before anything else, far-reaching reforms in the 
central organisation. A decisive improvement in the Chinese 
economic system as a whole must precede any attempt to 
organise intensive local work along the lines — in themselves 
excellent — ^followed by those responsible for the Ting- 
Hsien experiment. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR PREPARATORY MEASURES OF REFORM 

Submitted to the Ministry of Education of A''anking by the Mission 
before its departure from China 

The educational system of a country is one of the strongest 
bonds of national unity. In China this fact has always been 
acknowledged, but the recent development under a variety of 
foreign influences has severely endangered the unity of the 
national culture. The starting-point of our proposals is the desire 
to re-establish tliis unity under die altered conditions of modem 
China, and to emphasise the national and social character of 
her educational system. To reach diese aims it ivill be necessary 
to establish : — 

I. An efficient school administration, to introduce and to manage 
modern education. The principal condidons of creating it are : — 

{a) To strengthen the authority and the influence of the 
Minister of Education — 

(i) by enlarging his sphere of acdon, especially in 

the field of appointments (the leading members 
of subordinate educational boards should be 
appointed by liim after consultation •with the 
local audiorides or on their proposal) ; 

(ii) by gi'ving the Minister the support of representa- 

dves of die parts of the populadon interested 
in educadon (special commissions, consultadve 
assemblies, in all grades of the administration, 
ex-officio members, appointed and chosen repre- 
sentatives of the teaching staff, parents and the 
general public). 

(b) Unification of the administration. 

The tiiree grades: the Ministry, the educational 
offices of the respective Pro'vinces, and those of die 
indmdual Districts (Hsien) form an administrative 
unit, the higher always controlling the lower, duties 
and powers being specialised but overlapping in 
administration as well as in finance. Higher education 
should be under the control of the Ministr)'; secondary 
schools of all kinds under the Provincial, and primary' 
schools under die District, authorities. 
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2. Ati cJJjcient (cachtug pToJcssion^ 

O'" Chiefs ^iist be reorganised. An equal 
tbo t>y State regulations all over 

lAnri, ^ ^ teachers. State axamination for 

recommended, in the first place, for those 
(lA Tim f ^°".^‘'*n;schools, and later for the remainder. 

^ ^ °^^eachers of all grades should bo fi.xed on 

nn=;,-r regularly paid. The insecurity of 

tlm t rnam reason of the present unrest in 

inefficiency. Uni- 
teaclung positions should be limited 
nnl • Stable. Appointments should be made 

mtcLi'" ''l‘=co''dance with qualifications, and dis- 
rli'c/'il-^r *** proved insufficiency^ or for 

hv ■'^PPt'iutmcnts should be made 

y penoi boards, not by presidents or principals. 

3. An ejjicienl school system. 

educational system for the 
Siv education must be compulsor)\ 

but education should be aimed at, 

local Pour years may be sanefioned, tvherc 

involve, tS unavoidable. Compulsion 

should hif being free, and no fees 

nrima^rv ! t! c ffildren attending school. The 

Its deveinn °° basis of the whole system, 

of mnm ibr China, in tlie present situation, 

niikn^ ^ importance. The introduction of com- 
Fur^e^ education must be carefully prepared by local 
fu^amenf o-'^POHmental districts or towns. The 
t deSi '^Pn'-tnnoe of primary education mahes 
ProJfnce 1 National Government and 

cost '^ont^bute something toivards its 

Ediinrine ra’ ^^ore should be a special Primary 
room for. die Ministry. There is 

bv inrrmc* efficient use of schools and teachers 

school number of pupils per teacher and 

j- bn n mere preparation 
of spconr! * ^ smdies, since only a small proportion 
school graduates enter institutions for 
r ProPessional and Normal schools 

°P®e‘=ondary education. Through 
ffie influence of the graduates of Normal schools the 
maintenance of unity between primary and secondary 
education is guaranteed. Professional teacliing needs 


(i) 
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to be intensified and developed, so that gifted students 
may proceed from the lower grades of professional 
education to the highest ones. 

(c) Higher education needs to be greatly improved in 
quality. The number of Universities in certain cul- 
tural centres is at present excessive. It is unreasonable 
that there should be one academic teacher, whole- 
time or part-time, to every five students. If several 
competing Universities in one place cannot be com- 
pletely unified, co-operation must be aimed at to 
check wasteful competition. No private University or 
College should be registered without being pledged 
to such co-operation in the service of an efficient 
national school system. 

4 . Efficient teaching. 

(а) All teachers must be masters of their subjects, and not 

only of the methods of teacliing them. The historical 
or psychological premises of education are valuable, 
but their study ought never to lead to neglect of the 
subject-matter itself. 

(б) Teaching should be based to a less extent on text-books, 

and more largely on experiment and practical work 
(especially in science) and on books of reference (in 
liistory and languages). 

(c) In all schools the hours of teaclung shall be diminished. 

The hours devoted to laboratory or manual work 
shall be relatively enlarged. 

(d) It is necessary that the technical terms in science should 

be fixed, and tliat foreign text-books should disappear 
from secondary schools ; but the study of European 
languages (English) must be sufficient to enable the 
graduates of the general branch of secondary schools 
to use modern scientific literature in the Universities. 
The fixation of the scientific technical terms in 
Chinese is one of the most urgent tasks for the initiative 
of the Ministry (Special Commission with European 
e.xperts). 

(e) The Government must ensure that different scientific 

establishments are adequately equipped with apparatus 
made in China, and constructed either in private or 
public establishments. 
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Urgent Preparatory AIeasures 

I. As soon as possible a special commission should be sent to 
Europe to study the organisation of school administration in 
the different European countries. Those sent should be men of 
experience, who are expected to be afterrvards tire leaders of 
the reorganisation. 

We think it more advisable to make Chinese experts acquainted 
t\dth European conditions and administrative methods than 
merely to imdte European advisers to Nanking; but should tlie 
Ministry wsh to obtain the assistance of a competent European 
administrator, the League of Nations ndll certainly be pleased 
to help in finding an adequate expert, who not only should be 
trained in one or the odier branch of educadonal administration, 
but must possess a unde and thorough practical experience. 
Such an expert, if he comes at all, should be placed at the 
disposal of tlie Chinese Government for at least one year. 

2. We recommend, further, that Chinese specialists be sent 
to Europe to study text-books, curricula, etc. 

3. The preparation of the local sur\’^eys required for intro- 
ducing compulsory education in the districts selected for the 
first e.xperiments should be undertaken. Psychological prepara- 

, tion of the population by propaganda against ilhteracy should 
also be carried fonvard. 

4. The regulations required to se't on foot for the different 
administrative commissions should be drafted. A Universities 
Council should be established, composed of leaders in academic 
and public life nominated by the Ministry, which should prepare 
schemes for the reorganisation of University education. 

5. The problem of fixing the teclmical terms in science should 
be taken up. 
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